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e Lord Cornwallis, Commander of the British forces at 
2 Yorktown, Virginia. The Sesquicentennial Celebration 
of his surrender to Washington and his victorious army 
will be celebrated at Yorktown on October 19, 1931 
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Cornwallis of Yorktown 
Cornwaleys of Cross Manor 


Bessie WILMARTH GAHN 


* 


HUS rose a new star in 
the nations of the world—the United 
States of America; and thus fell a star 
from the zenith of England’s victories. 
“Lord Cornwallis was not well,” they 
said. Since July 30, he had been hold- 
ing out staunchly against terrific shot 
and shell, back of the walls of that fort 
he had built for himself at Yorktown. 
Over one side of that fort he saw the 
combined French and American arm- 
ies; over the other, the old York River 
and the Chesapeake 


Jemima Tulikens Jones, daughter 
of James Jones, Esquire, and that 
“With this lady, who brought him two 
children, a son and a daughter, he en- 
joyed every felicity the connubial state 
is capable of yielding, until he was 
called on to embark with his regiment 
for America. Lady Cornwallis on this 
occasion was inconsolable at the idea 
of parting from him, and the separa- 
tion proved too much for her weak 
nerves to bear; she literally fell a prey 
to love, sank beneath 


Bay dotted with enemy 
vessels. Such a view 
would not tend to bring 
serenity to his spirit. 
Besides, Charles, Mar- 
quis Cornwallis, had 
troubles that were 
really his own. 

An old, but accurate 
history of his life, writ- 
ten by Frederick Lloyd 
in 1805, states that in 
1768 he married Miss 


¥*%& “On October 19, 1781 the 
British troops marched out of 
Yorktown with drums beating, 
but colors cased. The English 
commander did not appear. Gen- 
eral O’Hara, who was in com- 
mand, rode up to Washington, 
saluted, and apologized for the 
absence of Lord Cornwallis, who 
was not well. Washington sa- 
luted in response and pointed to 
General Lincoln as the officer 
who would receive the surrender. 
General O’Hara then presented 
Lord Cornwallis’ sword to Gen- 
eral Lincoln. It was at once 
returned to him, and the sur- 
render was over.” (Excerpt 
from “Washington, the Man 


and the Mason,” by Callahan.) 
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the weight of her grief, 
and died; thus offering 
a most singular in- 
stance of conjugal af- 
fection.” 

Cornwallis had ar- 
rived in America in 
February, 1776, to 
serve, by order of King 
George the Third, under 
Sir William Howe. In 
1778 he had returned 
to England because of 
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the serious illness of his wife. Lady 
Cornwallis died on February 16, 
1779. In the following August, Corn- 
wallis had returned, heavy hearted, to 
resume the fight in America. He was 
skilled in the arts of war and fought 
valiantly for his king. Yet he had been 
strongly opposed to the war, for he be- 
lieved that the Americans were right 
in their protest against taxation with- 
out representation. He had been one 
of the five lords who refused their con- 
sent to this odious measure when it was 
introduced in Parliament.’ 

Like the rest of this English family. 
however, Cornwallis strove first of all 
to be loyal to his king. For more than 
four centuries his family had been set- 
tled honorably in Suffolk, and the an- 
cient records bearing their name had 
given it in at least four different ways: 
Cornwaleys, Cornwalys, Cornewallis, 


1 Montgomery’s ‘‘American History,”’ page 167. (Also, 
“Life of Cornwallis.’’ Frederick Lloyd.) 

2 Early archives of Maryland. 

® “Cornwallis Family. Table of Descent,’ L. M. Corn- 
wallis, London. 


Photo. by B. W. Gahn 
OLD CROSS MANOR, ST. MARYS COUNTY, MARYLAND—VIEW FROM THE BAY OF ST. INIGOE 


and Cornwallis... There was one 
Thomas Cornwaleys who was “Sherriff 
of London” in 1378, who died Jan- 
uary 4, 1384, and was buried in the 
church of St. Martin, Vintry Ward, 
London.* A descendant of the sheriff 
was Sir Charles, a firm adherent of the 
Church of England, who was sent by 
James I as Ambassador to Spain. His 
son, Sir William Cornwaleys, respected 
for his virtue and talents, was author 
of several essays. The second son of 
Sir William, born in 1603, was another 
Thomas Cornwaleys, not a “shirriff,” 
but a man of wit and money, and with 
distinguished and influential relatives. 
He was selected by Lord Cecil Calvert 
to join his brother, Leonard Calvert, 
in the expedition to Chesapeake Bay. 
They embarked in 1633 in the ship 
Ark, and before leaving the Thames, 
they were required by law to take the 
oath to adhere to the Church of Eng- 
land. A few gentlemen who accom- 
panied the emigrants sailed on a small 
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HERE IS THE HOUSE, AT LAST—BUILT BY SIR THOMAS CORNWALEYS BEFORE 1645 AND 
OWNED FOR SEVEN GENERATIONS BY THE GRASON FAMILY, PRESENT OCCUPANTS 


pinnace named the Dove, and less than 
twenty of these reached America. There 
were two Jesuit missionaries, but most 
of the men were of the Church of Eng- 
land. 

Up the Potomac River sailed the 
Ark and the Dove as far as Piscataway 
Creek (where Fort Washington now 
looks down both rivers). Finding this 
place inhabited by hostile Indians, the 
pilgrims turned back down the Po- 
tomac and eventually found safe 
harbor on a river they named “St. 
Mary’s,” and here they began to build 
homes. Sir Thomas Cornwaleys, who 
had been made Chief Commissioner 

of the Colony, was a member of the 
~ Council of the Province. In all matters 
his fidelity to Lord Baltimore pre- 
vailed, and he staunchly upheld the 
rights of Baltimore against the claims 


of Claiborne and others.‘ The first 


*“Thomas Cornwaleys,”’ George Boniface Stratemeier, 
1922. 


legislature of Maryland of which we 
have record met in 1638, and Corn- 
waleys was the leading spirit. At this 
session it was enacted that two bur- 
gesses in each hundred should be 
elected by the freemen thereof as rep- 
resentatives to the sessions, instead of 
permitting all freemen to attend. 
Thomas Cornwaleys built a fine 
house for himself (he was yet unmar- 
ried) on a beautiful cove of St. Inigoes 
Creek. The exact date of its building 
is not certain, but records establish the 
fact that in 1645, while Sir Thomas 
was absent from home, Richard Ingle 
and his ship Reformation appeared 
cruising at the mouth of St. Inigoes 
Creek, and the house built by Corn- 
waleys was sacked. In his claim 
against the Crown of England, Corn- 
waleys stated that silverware and other 
valuables had been stolen from his 
house. This would indicate that it had 
been built well before 1645. The es- 
tate originally covered 2,000 acres, 
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and was granted to “Captain Thomas 
Cornwaleys” in 1639. 

One of the stories about old “Cross 
Manor,” as he named it, is that Corn- 
waleys built it where he had discovered 
a cross that marked the graves of some 
Virginia explorers. The story goes that 
before the Marylanders came a party 
of Virginia explorers were murdered 
by Indians on the shores of St. Inigoes 
Creek, and their bodies were discov- 
ered by a later party of explorers, who 
buried them and marked the place with 
a cross. 

Thomas Cornwaleys made several 
trips back to England, and on one of 
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these he fell in love with Penelope 
Wiseman, who became his wife in 1657 
and returned with him to America. 
After living at Cross Manor for two 
years, they returned to England, where 
Thomas lived many years in London. 
At an advanced age he took up his 
residence in his ancestral home, Burn- 
ham Thorpe, in Suffolk, and there he 
died in 1676, just 100 years before his 
kinsman, Charles, Marquis Cornwallis, 
arrived in America to assist Lord Howe 
in that fateful fight with the colonies, 
which ended so disastrously for the 
British at Yorktown, Virginia. 


Yorktown 


From Yorktown’s ruins, ranked and still, 
Two lines stretch far o’er vale and hill; 
Who curbs his steed at head of one? 
Hark! the low murmur: Washington! 
Who bends his keen, approving glance 
Where down the gorgeous line of France 
Shine knightly star and plume of snow? 
Thou too art victor, Rochambeau! 


The conquered hosts of England go: 
O’Hara’s brow belies his dress, 

Gay Tarleton’s troop rides bannerless: 
Shout, from thy fired and wasted homes, 
Thy scourge, Virginia, captive comes! 


Nor thou alone: with one glad voice 
Let all thy sister States rejoice; 
Let Freedom, in whatever clime 
She waits with sleepless eye her time, 
Shouting from cave and mountain wood 
Make glad her desert solitude, 

4 While they who hunt her quail with fear; 
The New World’s chain lies broken here! 


—W hittier. 
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President General's Message 


6 HE Colonists through the Declaration of Independence de- 
livered themselves from the tyranny of their day. They molded the policies 
of the new Republic by adherence to the Constitution of the United States. 

On July 4th, we experienced the satisfaction of joining with all true 
American citizens in honoring the Declaration of Independence and in foster- 
ing the attributes it cherishes. 

In September, Constitution Day summoned us to stronger and more per- 
sonal adherence to that great Charter of government. 

The Declaration of Independence signifies for every individual in- 
tangible spiritual gain as well as tangible personal advancement, realized 
moment by moment, generation after generation. 

The Constitution made us a Nation in which the people are supreme in 
power. Abraham Lincoln envisioned the merits of the Constitution of this 
Republic when he mentioned a government “of the people, by the people, for 
the people.” 

How our Republic would profit through the enthusiasm generated by 
the experiment, if every American citizen, young or old, native-born or 
naturalized, would devote a little time to thinking about what he or she could 
do to keep our Country from slipping back to tyranny—a tyranny which in 
one form or another might rob us of personal freedom and collective security, 
if we grow reckless of the obligations of citizenship in the United States. 

How many accurate stories of American history can we tell? Why not 
brighten up on historical facts so that we can refute false accusations against 
American heroes? 

How many records of our families still remain unrecorded? Why not 
institute a special search for all valuable papers in our homes and communi- 
ties and then revitalize our living, patterning after the courage, simplicity and 
stalwart integrity of our forbears? 

Who leads our children? Do we or do others less reliable? We have 
erected monuments and markers along old trails, let us also furnish an 
example of American living directing our children to happiness on the high- 
way of life. 

Are we stressing nationalism? We should take pride in encouraging 
young people of our homes in a broader knowledge of America and its 
people, its resources, its benefits, its industries and its possibilities. 

What do our young people read? Why not examine the books which 
are placed at the disposal of our young people on bookshelves in libraries and 
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in the modern book shops? What kind of literature floods the mails bearing 
the names of the youth of this land, due to the fact that organizations have 
secured lists of names and addresses, for the purpose of winning the young 
and weaning them from conservative thinking? 

How many members of our families are enrolled in patriotic organiza- 
tions? Why not keep an unbroken line of ancestry, grandmothers, mothers 
and daughters, so that there will be no gap anywhere? It seems much wiser to 
take this precaution than to lose our grip upon members of our own house- 
holds through neglect in interesting them in some worth-while project to 
engage their attention and to satisfy some of the urge for adventure and 
heroic effort. 

What educational institutions do our boys and girls and young men and 
women attend? Why not make an extra effort this year to inform ourselves 
upon the textbooks used in the schools, colleges and universities? Why not 
cultivate the acquaintance of the instructors and educators of these schools? 
Why not attend some of the lectures and learn more about classroom habits? 
Do we not wish to add more states to the number who have passed laws 
requiring school teachers to take an oath of allegiance? 

What influences surround athletics and conferences, dramatics and 
musical societies? Why not sponsor more pageantry and more play-writing 
built around patriotic themes? Why not introduce episodes by children and 
young people in chapter meetings, mass meetings and anniversary gatherings? 
Art, music, the drama, the tableaux, the pageant, the procession, the game, 
the sport, the camp, the conference, the fraternal organization, the parade, 
the poem, the essay, the debate, the contest, the puzzle, the book, the personal 
originality—all these can be turned to patriotic avail. 

What will help conquer unrest? Work is one of the greatest incentives 
toward domestic tranquillity. Each can assist in building up national con- 
fidence in America’s future. Every person in the United States who wants a 
job ought to be granted the right to work. We have a long rough road ahead 
to accomplish this goal. Local autonomy must not be sacrificed. Communi- 
ties and States dare not allow themselves to be swallowed up by bureaucracy. 
If individuals are assigned tasks for the good of the nation we must hold 
them to their commissioned responsibilities until the end in view is obtained. 
Nothing but complete fulfillment of an assigned duty is expected of each of us. 

What can we do for America? We can begin with ourselves to fit our- 
selves for the highest possible attainment in good citizenship. Good citizen- 
ship like charity should begin at home. Let us look to the homes of the people 
to demonstrate how compact and thoroughgoing genuine American citizen- 
ship can be. As the homes of the people are, so the nation shall be. Let each 
individual realize within himself the joy of being an American citizen and 
his or her triumph will echo across the continent. 


. 


EpitH IRwin Hosarrt, 


President General. 
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The Public Library of the High Seas 


McFEE 


Author of: Sailors of Fortune; North of Suez, etc. 


( = evolution of the 


modern seaman has been so gradual 
and has been accomplished with so 
little publicity, that our popular con- 
ceptions of him invariably tend to lag 
behind the reality. We are, as a peo- 
ple, reluctant to give up our early 
notions of sailors as weather-beaten 
tars whose literacy enabled them to 
make a cross against their names on 
the ship’s articles, and to read the sign 
over the door of a saloon. The cult of 
the sailing ship as a genuine American 
antique has obscured for us the actual 
seafaring Americans who man the 
modern fleets of today. And it is to be 
feared that we do not readily credit 
our seaman with the kind of intelli- 
gence we welcome in ourselves. Or 
rather, to be frank, except when we are 
occasionally jolted out of our compla- 
cency by some spectacular episode at 
sea, we don’t include the seaman in our 
line of duty. We discover, when we 
investigate the matter, that there are a 
number of civil disabilities inherent in 
his calling and arising out of his pe- 
culiar habit of moving over the face of 
the waters, instead of remaining in one 
place. Taking his orders from cer- 
tain economic laws, he performs his 
part in keeping us supplied with pea- 
cocks, apes and ivory, to say nothing 
of less romantit merchandise. One of 
these disabilities, often completely 
overlooked by those who admire his 
fortitude and wish him every good 
thing, is that he is shut off from the 


public library. Being either on the 
wide ocean, off soundings, or anchored 
in some foreign haven, he cannot walk 
up the street in the evening and get a 
book to read. 

We touch here a curious fault in the 
general texture of our maritime polity, 
a fault inherited from the days when 
sailors were vastly ignorant men. Go- 
ing back far enough, we can imagine 
that galley slaves, chained to the oar, 
would have had but small leisure for 
reading even if they had had the abil- 
ity. Seamen on half-decked caravels 
were not much better situated to enjoy 
sedentary pleasures. Frobisher took 
with him on his voyages to the unknown 
north the Bible and a few cosmograph- 
ical tomes which were more useful for 
ballast than diversion. And the habit 
of shipping boys at a tender age before 
the mast did not encourage reading 
habits in them when grown. Poor Jack 
became the object of pius sympathy 
and the recipient of moral lectures; 
but the wholesome recreation of read- 
ing was denied him for two very good 
reasons. He could not read and no- 
body ever thought of giving him read- 
able books. 

And in those heroic days of sail, of 
which we are all so proud, when the 
Flag of the Republic swept the eastern 
seas, and empresses received American 
shipmasters as envoys, it is to be feared 
that supplying the seaman’s spiritual 
and intellectual needs was reckoned 
no part of practical seamanship. Cap- 
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tain George Nichols, of Salem, whose 
autobiography is full of odd details of 
seafaring life, and who was always 
bringing home lovely things for his 
wife, who was Sally Pierce, never 
seems to have had much time for read- 
ing. Richard Dana, of course, took 
his “Two Years Before the Mast” as a 
change from study, his eyes having be- 
come weak from too much hard read- 
ing, so we cannot call him as a witness. 
It is only when we come to read Her- 
man Melville that we have some defi- 
nite news of the attitude of the sea- 
man towards reading and the sort of 
books which people on shore thought 
suitable for him. 

Melville, of course, was in the Navy 
and it is:of the Navy he speaks in 
“White Jacket, or the World in a Man- 
of-War.” On board the United States 
frigate Neversink Melville reports “a 
public library, paid for by the Govern- 
ment and entrusted to the custody of 
one of the marine corporals, a little 
dried-up man of a somewhat literary 
turn. He had once been a clerk in a 
post office ashore, and having been ac- 
customed to hand over letters when 
called for, he was now just the man to 
hand over books. He kept them in a 
large cask on the berth deck, and when 
seeking a particular volume had to cap- 
size it like a barrel of potatoes. Who 
had the selection of these books I do 
not know.” 

Melville goes on to mention the titles 
of some of the books, and extracts ex- 
cellent fun out of their incongruous 
themes in a passage too long to quote, 
but which may be found in Chapter 41 
of that remarkable book. He adds: “I 
was by no means the only reader of 


books on the WNeversink. Several 


other sailors were diligent readers, 
though their studies did not lie in the 
way of belles lettres. Their favorite 
authors were such as you may find at 
the bookstalls around Fulton Market; 
they were slightly physiological in 
their nature. My book experiences on 
board of the frigate proved . . . that 
though public libraries have an im- 
posing air and doubtless contain in- 
valuable volumes, yet somehow the 
books that prove most agreeable are 
those we pick up by chance . . . those 
which seem put into our hands by 
Providence . . .” 

And he confirms our suspicion that 
illiteracy was rife among even men-of- 
war's men. “In truth, many of them 
could not read.” 

The object of these quotations from 
an acknowledged master of American 
prose who was also a seaman is fairly 
apparent. Melville wrote eighty years 
ago. Times have changed, but we are 
still somewhat forgetful of our seaman. 
Without thinking very much about the 
matter we take for granted that the 
solace and recreation of books may be 
easily dispensed with by young men 
who need them very urgently indeed. 
The Navy may get books “paid for by 
the Government,” but the Merchant 
Marine, as a privately owned, gainful 
enterprise, is not so situated. For the 
time being it devolves upon the private 
citizen to furnish merchant seaman 
with some substitute for his home-town 
public library. Melville’s cask of 
books, upended like a barrel of pota- 
toes, has its modern prototype in the 
chest of carefully selected volumes 
suitable for all tastes and ages, put on 
board by the American Merchant Ma- 
rine Library Association. One thou- 
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sand five hundred and fifteen vessels 
under the American Flag were so 
served in 1930, besides 54 life-saving 
stations and 94 lighthouses and light- 
ships. 

A work of such profound public 
value should need no extravagant ad- 
vertisement. The circumstances under 
which seamen, coast guards and light- 
house keepers carry out their duties 
make it obligatory upon us, who are 
the beneficiaries of their lonely toil, 
to alleviate the boredom and the priva- 
tions of their lives. The expense of 
conducting such a service is heavy, the 
wear and tear upon books, in constant 
transit to and from vessels, is great. 
The attitude of the seaman toward this 
service is vividly illustrated in the 
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lists of officers and men who volunta- 
rily assist by becoming crew contribu- 
tors. There is here no trace of pauper- 
ism or patronage. Only those who 
have been on long voyages in tramp 
steamers and have seen the uttter bore- 
dom of men who have neglected to 
bring any reading matter with them, 
can understand the importance of 
books on board in maintaining good 
spirits and discipline. We who live 
secure behind the ramparts can do no 
less than help on the spiritual and in- 
tellectual stimulus of merchantmen at 
sea. 

Editor’s Note: Mr. McFee ranks next to Joseph 
Conrad as a writer of sea stories. He has gen- 
erously contributed the above article and we hope 


that his appeal for a sea library will meet with 
enthusiastic response. 


A Calendar of D. A. R. Meetings 


August 31-September 2—Wyoming State Conference, Buffalo. 
September 5—North Dakota (Fall Board Meeting), Huron. 
September 8-9—Western Divisional Meeting, Omaha, Nebr. 
September 10-11—Minnesota State Conference, Northfield. 
September 14-15—Central Divisional Meeting, Chicago, Ill. 
September 16-17—Vermont State Conference, V ergennes. 
October 2-3—New Mexico State Conference, Roswell. 
October 6—New Hampshire State Conference, Laconia. 
October 6-8—Michigan State Conference, Detroit. 

October 6-8—Indiana State Conference, West Baden. 

October 6-9—Missouri State Conference, Columbia. 

October 7—Connecticut State Meeting, New Milford. 

October 7-8—Massachusetts State Conference, Worcester. 
October 7-9—New York State Conference, Schenectady. 
October 8—New Jersey State Conference, Paterson. 

October 13-15—West Virginia State Conference, Martinsburg. 
October 16-19—Yorktown Celebration. 

October 21—National Board of Management Meeting, Washington, D. C. 
October 22-23—Southern Divisional Meeting, Charleston, S. C. 
October 27—Rhode Island State Conference, Warren. 

October 28-30—Wisconsin State Conference, Racine. 
November 1-2—Texas State Conference, Houston. 

November 10-13—Pennsylvania State Conference, Pittsburgh. 
November 19-20—Eastern Divisional Meeting, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Preventing Disease 


The Colossal Task of the National Institute of Health 


HoNORABLE JosEPH E. RANSDELL 


Executive Director, Conference Board, National Institute of Health 


( Na- 


tional Society of 
the Daughters of 
the American 
Revolution was 


Epitor’s Note: Former Senator Joseph E. Rans- 
dell was actively interested in conserving the pub- 
lic health during his long service of thirty-two 
years in Congress from Louisiana—fourteen in the 
House and eighteen in the Senate. He was author 
of the act of 1906 for the eradication of the Texas 
fever cattle tick, of the statute of 1917, which 
created a National Home for Lepers at Carville, 
Louisiana, and of the law establishing the Na- 
tional Institute of Health, passed in 1930. 


which is the Scien- 
tific Research 
Division of the 
United States Pub- 
lic Health Service. 


incorporated for “patriotic, historical 
and education purposes.” Its motto is 
“Home and Country.” The home is 
the keystone of society, and the family 
is the cement which binds it to the struc- 
ture. In this scheme of things woman is 


The function of this Institute is to 
study the cause, prevention and cure 
of every disease of man. It aims to 
bring together in its battle against 
disease, representatives of every 
branch of science connected with plant 


the central figure. 


cumbent upon her 
to make the home, 
rear and guide the 
children, and 
maintain the pow- 
erful influences of 
home atmosphere 
in shaping the 
lives and activi- 
ties of our citi- 
zens. 
Therefore, 
any agency which 
has for its sole 
purpose the bet- 
terment of human 
health and happi- 
ness holds for 
woman the most 
vital interest. 
Such an agency 
is the National In- 
stitute of Health, 


It is largely in- and animal life. 


HON. JOSEPH E. RANSDELL 
Executive Director of the Conference Board, National 
Institute of Health, U. S. Public Health Service 
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It came into exist- 


ence in 1901 as 
the Hygienic Lab- 
oratory of the 
United States 
Public Health 
Service, and _ its 
scientists have 
made extremely 
valuable discover- 
ies concerning 
malaria, pellagra, 
hookworm, tular- 
emia, undulant 
fever, ty phus, 
Rocky Mountain 
spotted fever and 
other diseases. 
Before the close 
of 1931 approxi- 
mately 700,000 
Americans will 


have died from 


four diseases— 


. e 
i 
— 
— 


heart affections, 
Bright’s disease, 
brain hemorrhage 
and cancer. If a 
great storm 
should destroy the 
city of Washing- 
ton, killing in it 
every living per- 
son, that would be 
accounted one of 
the major dis- 
asters of history, 
and yet more 
people will die 
during this year 
from these four 
maladies than 
would pass to the 
Great Beyond if 
the entire popula- 
tion in the Na- 
tional Capital were destroyed by a 
catastrophe of nature. In addition, in- 
fluenza and pneumonia continue to 
reap an awful toll, having caused more 
casualties throughout the ages than all 
the battles of history. 

It is amazing to ponder these things 
and almost unbelievable, yet carefully 
collected information bears out the 
truth of these statements. What is 
more amazing than the figures them- 
selves, however, is the fact that these 
diseases are preventable, and that un- 
told misery and great material loss 
would be averted by stamping them 
out. If it is possible to conquer them 
and their ravages can be checked a 
natural inquiry is: What is being done 
in that field? During the past two cen- 
turies remarkable and effective results 
have been achieved in the war against 
disease by individual researchers, Gov- 
ernment scientists, medical schools and 


HONORABLE HUGH S. CUMMING 
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endowed _institu- 
tions. Until now, 
however, there has 
never been in any 
one place a com- 
bination and con- 
centration of all 
the branches of 
science connected 
with all forms of 
life such as is be- 
ing organized in 
the National Insti- 
tute of Health. 

The law of 1930 
creating the Insti- 
tute widened the 
scope of the Hy- 
gienic Laboratory, 
changed its name 
to National Insti- 
tute of Health, 
gave it the property, equipment and 
scientific organization of the former 
Laboratory, and provided $750,000 
for the construction of an additional 
building. 

One of the most important features 
of the law is that which authorizes the 
Secretary of the Treasury to establish 
fellowships scientific research, 
founded upon gifts for that purpose, 
and for the general work of the Insti- 
tute, and provides that the memory of 
any one who donates as much as half 
a million dollars shall be perpetuated 
in the Institute. 

This provision contemplates bring- 
ing into the organization a group of in- 
terested workers by means of the estab- 
lishment of fellowships. It is expected 
that these fellowships will be offered 
only to men and women who have dem- 
onstrated their fitness to carry on in- 
dependent investigation. They may 
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perform their work either under the 
roof of the Institute in Washington, or 
be assigned to other scientific centers 
in this country or abroad. 

The act also provides for the exten- 
sion of the facilities of the Institute to 
bona-fide health workers “in other lo- 
calities and institutions in this and 
other countries.” 

Although the name and some of the 
facilities are new, the National Insti- 
tute of Health is a going concern with 
125 persons hard at work there every 
day on some phase of health investiga- 
tion. The advantages of having such 
an institution in the Government are 
apparent. It belongs to the people 
and is responsible to them. Their prob- 
lems are its problems. It provides for 
continuity. Research work should not 
be taken up and dropped at the whim 
of some capricious benefactor or 
changing board of directors. It re- 
quires years of continuous application 
to a definite plan which Government 
conditions supply. Again the checks 
and control of Government financial 
methods assure us that money allotted 
to this work, whether from private do- 
nations or appropriations by Congress, 
will be carefully accounted for and put 
to good use. 


Many people feel obligated to dis- 
pose of their surplus so as to make it 
continuously useful and helpful toward 
a better and happier world, but they 
do not know how to accomplish that 
end. I respectfully suggest that they 
can not make wiser disposition of part 
of this surplus, while living or by last 
will, than to give generously to the 
National Institute of Health. To those 
citizens who are blessed with an abun- 
dance of this world’s goods, the Insti- 
tute offers an ideal investment on be- 
half of all the people, for no blessing 
is greater than that of good health, and 
no means have been found so success- 
ful in securing it as the scientific study 
of the human mind and body in their 
relation to the environment in which 
we live. 

The National Institute of Health is 
to become an international health cen- 
ter in which will be carried on research 
activities on a greater scale than ever 
before attempted. It is located in spa- 
cious grounds on the banks of the Po- 
tomac, adjoining Rock Creek and Po- 
tomac Parks, overlooking four of the 
most important points of interest in 
America—the Washington Monument, 
Lincoln Memorial, Memorial Bridge 
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and Tomb of the Unknown Soldier, 
in Arlington Cemetery. 

In the National Institute of Health 
will be conducted new researches in 
cancer; new investigations into the 
cause and cure of infantile paralysis 
and diseases of the heart and mind; 
new studies of the common cold, influ- 
enza and pneumonia; new and better 
methods of prevention and treatment 
will be found to replace those now in 
use; and new and greater safeguards 
of health in general will be devised. 
Every person on earth will benefit by 
these studies, for the knowledge gained 
here will be made available to all men. 

The Daughters of the American 
Revolution will be pleased to hear that 
construction work has begun on a hand- 
some office building for the headquar- 
ters of the Public Health Service, lo- 
cated two blocks west of their own mag- 
nificent memorial halls, and that the 
new central edifice of the National In- 
stitute of Health center will be con- 
structed a few blocks farther west. 

The health activities of individual 
scientists, medical schools, hospitals, 
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scientific institutions and state govern- 
ments are not to be interfered with by 
the National Institute of Health. On 
the contrary, they will be given mate- 
rial aid in their work. All scientific 
research connected with the problems 
of health will profit by the preventive 
measures and cures developed by the 
Institute. 

Senator Hatfield, of West Virginia, 
an eminent physician and surgeon, 
pointed out in his speech in the Senate 
on the 26th of last February, that “the 
establishment and activities of this in- 
stitution, which has been located here 
in the Capital City, will give the pri- 
vately and publicly owned institutions 
an impetus to greater achievements.” 

In addressing the Senate on the same 
occasion, Senator Copeland, of New 
York, an outstanding member of the 
medical profession, well stated the 
necessity for such an agency as the Na- 
tional Institute of Health, when he 
said: “There should be one place in 
the United States where unceasing 
efforts are being made to conquer dis- 
ease. It is pathetic to think that infan- 
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tile paralysis, influenza and pneumonia 
are just as fatal today as they were a 
century ago. There must be found 
means of controlling these diseases. 
The Ransdell bill will help to accom- 
plish this. The economic wel- 
fare of the country will be promoted, 
but, better than that, there will be fewer 
broken hearts and fewer broken lives 


by the operation of this important law.” 


Every citizen can aid in this great 
work. Donations to the Secretary of 
the United States Treasury for the use 
of the National Institute of Health is 
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writer is Executive Director, has been 
established in Washington. This board 
is an unofficial, voluntary organization 
of public-spirited citizens who hope, 
through the Institute, to accomplish 
much in placing our Republic in the 
van of nations which are rendering the 
greatest service to humanity—preserv- 
ing the public health, prolonging life 
and adding to the happiness of their 
citizens. 

The principal task confronting the 
friends of the National Institute of 
Health is to make known to all people 
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one way. Another is to concentrate 
public opinion back of the Institute 
through the education of our people 
concerning its great merits and altru- 
istic purposes. Each Daughter of the 
American Revolution is interested in 
whatever tends to prevent disease, pro- 
long life and increase happiness and 
that is the sole mission of the National 
Institute of Health. 

In:an effort to aid in public health 
conservation, the Conference Board of 
the National Institute of Health, com- 
prised of well-known men, of whom the 


its aims and purposes. A path was 
beaten to the house of the man who de- 
vised a better mouse trap because the 
world learned of his work, but he 
would have gone to an unknown grave 
had his invention never come to light. 
By education alone can the accomplish- 
ments of this great research institution 
be made known, and Daughters of the 
American Revolution can engage in no 
more patriotic, educational and bene- 
ficial work than to assist in making of 
this Institute the greatest health re- 
search center on earth. 


Our Cities Look Ahead 


Burt M. 


/ 
‘) lor so many years ago 


any kind of community planning 
would have been regarded, in many 
cities, as an inexcusable waste of the 
taxpayers’ money; now, practically 
every city of importance in the United 
States has a city planning commission 
or its equivalent. Even within the last 
decade the most painstaking report of 
a city planner was a waste of just so 
much good white paper; nowadays, an 
essential part of every report is a fi- 
nancial program for the gradual exe- 
cution of the most important projects. 
Municipalities consider it sound and 
expedient to provide for their develop- 
ment and the comfort and welfare of 
their citizens—to organize a city, just 
as the engineer designs and plans the 
construction of a bridge. They have 
found it is good business to arrest, 
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the exercise of foresight, the evils of 
haphazard growth. They have learned 
that looking ahead doesn’t necessarily 
involve a large and immediate outlay; 
that it may actually prevent enormous 
expenditures for some extravagant or 
visionary scheme of development. And 
when certain projects do cost a great 
deal of money, property owners are 
assured in advance that the improve- 
ments will produce far more wealth 
than they destroy; certainly far more 
than they cost. 

Even a layman knows it is absurd 
to consider carving out a great park in 
the heart of New York City or any 
place else where congestion has 
reached the acute point. Or to raze 
buildings that cost millions of dollars 
in order to build an ideal city. But 
we can learn from the mistakes of our 


By Courtesy of the National Commission of Fine Arts 


THE MALL AND MONUMENT GARDENS IN WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Congress has adopted this plan and has appropriated $100,000 to begin construction of roads from the 
Capitol to the Washington Monument, which will provide the open vista contemplated by L’Enfant 
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When one of the two traffic lane roads, 20 feet wide, begins to carry unusually heavy traffic, it 
is widened to 40 feet and paralleled by new pavements, all in accord with the coordinated and 
budgeted regional highway plan of Cook County, III. 


HUTCHINSON RIVER PARKWAY NEAR NEW ROCHELLE LAKES 
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predecessors. Experience has shown 
that the direct savings effected by 
judicious planning are considerable. 
The city planner demonstrates the ad- 
vantage of applying to public affairs 
the everyday principles of foresight 
and economy that usually govern pri- 
vate business. 

There is another angle to be con- 
sidered. We are entering upon a new 
era of industry in which the five-day 
week is rapidly becoming established. 
This is giving leisure to great masses 
of men and women who have never had 
it before. Great corporations prefer 
to establish their subsidiaries in cities 
which, all other things being equal, 
offer ways in which the corporation’s 
employees may find healthful recrea- 
tion. In other words, if cities wish to 
attract new industries, they must fur- 
nish playgrounds and other recrea- 
tional facilities. 

Many cities are experiencing a de- 
centralization of population through 
the increasing use of the automobile 
and the expansion of public utilities. 
With the growth of the outlying dis- 
tricts will come the decentralization 
and expansion of industry. Many 
cities are now making a study of popu- 
lation trends in anticipation of this 
movement. It is too late, of course, 
to disrupt the economic heart of Chi- 
cago or Cleveland or St. Louis, but the 
city planner can locate the industries 
of the future so as to serve, not only 
their economic needs, but also the so- 
cial needs of the people who will work 
in them. 

The job of the city planner is not 
new; more than three hundred years 
ago the Massachusetts Company, of 
London, engaged a skillful engineer 
to go to New England in their interests 
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and “lay out” a town. But this early 
example (Boston) seems never to have 
evolved, until recent years, a compre- 
hensive plan based upon existing con- 
ditions and future requirements. As 
a result, the city has spent, since its 
incorporation in 1822, for straighten- 
ing and widening streets, the stagger- 
ing sum of $100,000,000. Moreover, 
this enormous amount has been ex- 
pended without any definite and con- 
tinuous program in mind! Now, how- 
ever, the city’s planning board is look- 
ing ahead some twenty-five years. 
Boston has learned its lesson. 

In New York City, planning experts, 
after spending seven years and a mil- 
lion dollars, have evolved a scheme 
for the orderly development of this 
great center of population, wealth and 
industry. When this comprehensive 
survey was undertaken, New York was 
as vivid and deplorable an illustration 
as we could have found of the evils 
which result when the economic and 
social forces in a great city are left to 
work at cross purposes. 

Of the eighty largest cities in the 
United States—all of them having a 
population of 100,000 or more—less 
than a dozen lack official planning 
commissions. Forty of these cities 
have reasonably adequate appropria- 
tions, ranging from $5,000 to $50,000 
a year, exclusively for administrative 
work. In twenty cities there has been 
a steady increase in annual appropria- 
tions. Makers of budgets, particularly 
in the large cities, now realize that the 
administration of the plan is essen- 
tially a continuing task. The function 
of the commission as an educational 
agency is definitely recognized and 
financed. 
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The Chicago metropolitan region now has over 3,000 miles of State and county paved highways, 
coordinated into a connected system by the regional plan. Over 350 miles of this highway pave- 
ment are four traffic lanes, 40 feet in width or greater 


It was not, however, until people 
realized that we were to have large 
cities, whether we wanted them or not, 
that an effort was made to organize 
them. In Colonial times tiny settle- 
ments were founded, preferably near 
some good harbor, where the pioneers 
hoped to enjoy peace, quiet and free- 
dom from religious persecution. In 
those days, three hundred years ago, 
our ancestors were more concerned 
with eking out an existence and sav- 
ing their scalps from Indians than in 
city planning. Naturally, therefore, 
they huddled together for companion- 
ship and mutual protection—and we 
have been doing it ever since from 
force of habit. 

Our forefathers saw no immediate 
need for wide, straight roads; nor for 


parks. Even as late as 1854, a New 
York mayor opposed the segregation 
of land for what is now Central Park. 
The modern mayor of a growing city, 
however, considers it good business for 
the city to purchase land for future 
parks before real-estate developments 
cause outlying districts to appreciate 
too much in value. One of the best 
examples of a city’s foresight is the 
purchase of Forest Park, St. Louis, 
some fifty years ago, for $800,000. 
The park commissioners who bought 
this land were severely condemned at 
the time by certain elements of the 
population, but today the value of the 
tract is about $50,000,000. 

The New York Regional Plan Asso- 
ciation was created to promote the 
projects of regional interest in an area 
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as large as the State of Connecticut. 
Its method and policy differ from the 
Chicago association in that it started 
with a completed plan. The Chicago 
association is supported largely by 
allotments from county treasuries, 
whereas the New York association re- 
ceives no financial support from any 
official source. While the Chicago as- 
sociation is concerned chiefly with 
planning outside of the city, the New 
York agency is concerned with both 
the city and the region. 

Chicago’s original city plan, ex- 
panded to meet new needs, has grown 
into a true regional program. This 
plan was architectural; its creator, 
Burnhan, first of all was an architect. 
He visualized monumental buildings 
and imposing avenues and boulevards. 
Nevertheless, the plan has borne fruit; 
it has demonstrated that a public which 
appreciates good architecture is likely 
to demand that the same taste and in- 
telligence be applied to the larger task 
of organizing a city. These substan- 
tial citizens realize that regional plan- 
ning safeguards the growth of a com- 
munity, and assures the effective in- 
vestment of its funds. In one 37-year 
period, Chicago is said to have spent 
$225,000,000 for improvements that 
had to be scrapped and replaced, 
simply because sufficient foresight was 
not used in their conception. 

In New York, we find the Regional 
Plan Association working upon the 
most ambitious program ever laid 
down for the orderly development of a 
modern city. A voluntary association 
of individuals, financed wholly by 
popular subscriptions, its tremendous 
task is to persuade the four hundred 
municipal authorities in the New York 
region that the plan, evolved after a 
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survey lasting seven years and costing 
$1,000,000, is legally, financially and 
socially practicable, and ought to be 
carried out; that the money spent in 
putting it into execution will be well 
invested. 

The New York plan calls for the 
purchase of new land for parks and 
parkways; widened and improved 
highways; new terminals and ap- 
proaches for the railroads; new sub- 
ways, bridges, tunnels and airports; 
new piers and bulkheads—even new 
harbors. All this will cost large sums 
of money. But the Association points 
to the deplorable conditions that exist 
in most American cities, due chiefly to 
lack of foresight, and says: The proper 
question to ask about any regional plan 
is not how much it will cost, but how 
much eventually will have to be spent 
if it is not undertaken. 

Detroit is engaged in building a sys- 
tem of super-highways for the city and 
its environs. Other cities are begin- 
ning to realize that their growth is be- 
coming more and more dependent up- 
on the development of their highways. 
Among these is Buffalo—the second 
busiest railroad center and transfer 
point in the United States. In the opin- 
ion of County Engineer Diehl, of 
Buffalo, the importance of highways is 
just beginning to be understood. While 
people readily appreciate the part 
which the railroads have played in the 
development of this country, they do 
not always grasp the significance of 
the fact that today automobiles travel 
more passenger-miles than all the 
steam and electric railroads in the 
United States combined. Moreover, 
Mr. Diehl predicts that motor vehicles 
in the near future, will be hauling 
more freight than the railroads. 
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Everyone realizes the importance of 
lowered freight rates, yet it seems that 
only city planners and highway engi- 
neers give thought to the important eco- 
nomic necessity of lowered highway 
rates. 

The outlay of the average motorist 
for tires, fuel and maintenance, and the 
average cost per ton-mile of freight 
carried has been considerably reduced 
in Erie County by the adoption of con- 
crete highways as the standard. This 
report also comes from Wayne County, 
Michigan, which has Detroit for its 
center. 

In Philadelphia we find the Re- 
gional Federation in the process of 
making a comprehensive plan and in- 
ducing the public to take it over as 
they go along. In cooperation with a 
technical advisory committee consist- 
ing of outstanding engineers, architects 
and other experts, it is preparing a 
plan that will provide for the orderly 
development of all the major physical 
facilities necessary to the social and 
economic welfare of the people living 
in an area of roughly 4,000 square 
miles. The major physical facilities 
include highways, railways, airports, 
waterways, ports, parks, parkways, 
recreational centers, the use of land, 
sanitation, drainage and water supply 
—the whole bag of city-planning 
tricks. 

To outline the improvements that 
are being made in some 640 American 
municipalities (the number with plan- 
ning commissions or their equivalent) 
would require a volume; only a few 


Eprror’s Note: The author of this article, Mr. 
McConnell formerly one of the associate editors 
of the Literary Digest is not only well known in 
literary circles but as an intrepid explorer. The 


Macazine is fortunate in securing an article on so 
timely a subject from his pen. 
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more can be mentioned. There is 
Denver, for instance. 

Seventy years ago, Denver was a 
single street on a rolling barren prai- 
rie; today it is one of America’s most 
beautiful cities. Denver now has 
under city control a hundred miles of 
boulevarded highways in the moun- 
tains. Nearer the city are thirty-five 
improved parks, each with a distinct 
character, well landscaped and _ pro- 
vided with recreational facilities. 
Houston has increased its park area in 
the last two decades from 170 acres to 
2,600 acres, and has spent $11,000,- 
000 for school facilities in recent 
years. Louisville is contributing $5,- 
000,000 toward a fund to wipe out the 
city railroad grade crossings, and an- 
other $5,000,000 for a magnificent 
bridge across the Ohio River. Bayonne 
proposes to reclaim its bay frontage 
near New York City for park and resi- 
dential purposes, thus making possible 
the development of water-front parks 
and boulevards unrivaled even in the 
metropolis. 

In Los Angeles, the work of the 
County Regional Planning Commis- 
sion—the first of its kind in this coun- 
try—continues to be a demonstration 
of the value of the county as a planning 
unit. City planning, already under- 
taken by many of Los Angeles County’s 
forty-four cities, was somewhat re- 
stricted by jurisdictional boundaries. 
But like numerous other American 
cities, Los Angeles has gone ahead on 
the assumption that if a city can not 
give the mass of its population sufh- 
cient sunlight, fresh air, smooth high- 
ways and open spaces, it is to that ex- 
tent a failure as a city and the civiliza- 
tion in which it exists is a failure as a 
civilization. 
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D. A. R. Guide to Motion Pictures 


Mrs. Ricuarp R. 


National Chairman, Better Films Committee 


Huckleberry Finn (1) Paramount—The spirit of boyhood, the romance and adventure, found in 
Mark Twain’s story of the Mississippi, is caught in the fine characterizations of the juvenile 
players, Junior Durkin, Mitzi Green and Jackie Coogan. Splendid direction by Norman Taurog. 
Amusing for all ages. 

Sporting Blood (1) M. G. M.—AIll lovers of animals will enjoy this entertaining, exciting story of a 
Kentucky race horse. The author, Frederick Brennan, and the director, Charles Brabin, are 
to be congratulated for the good taste used in this production. Family. 

Merely Mary Ann (1) Fox—Featuring Janet Gaynor and Charles Farrell, directed by Henry King, 
this charming film version of Zangwill’s play affords delightful entertainment for everyone. It 
tells of the romance of a little orphan slavey and a young composer, in an English second-rate 
boarding house. Beryl Mercer is amusing as the opinionated boarding house keeper. The 
photography by John Seitz is beautiful. Family. 

Lost Valley (11) Boy Scouts of America. (No. 2 of series) ——Emil Chautard, director. A company 
of Boy Scouts of exceptional merit find the Lost Valley and solve the mystery of a phantom 
horse. Plenty of suspense and action. Constructive entertainment for the family. Junior 
matinees. 

Bad Girl (11) Fox—Sally Eilers and James Dunn. The fumbling search for happiness of two in- 
articulate young people is the theme of this film. The troubles, temptations, and groping toward 
high ideals of young Americans who have not had the advantages of the best environment, pro- 
vide food for thought. The repression in direction, by Frank Borzage, and the fine interpreta- 
tions of Sally Eilers and James Dunn make this play a problem of human interest. Adults. 

The Immortal Vagabond (Il) Talking Picture Epics—Beautiful photography of the Austrian Tyrol 
makes a picturesque background for this story of two young peasants, Anna and Hans. Anna’s 
father, Franz, the village postmaster, wishes her to marry a richer man; so when Hans, the 
composer, goes away, Franz intercepts his letters to Anna. Complications which follow make 
an entertaining picture. Adults. 

The Brat (11) Fox—From the play by Maude Fulton. A waif of a night court who is brought home 
by a conceited young author for ‘copy,’ completely revolutionizes his household. Humorous 
and well-handled, this very human story will certainly please the whole family. 


Silence (11) Paramount—Clive Brook plays the part of a man who risks being hanged for a murder 
he did not commit in order to atone for a worthless life. His vivid, realistic portrayal, and the 
simplicity of the plot and its recital, make a convincing drama for adults and juniors. 

The Run Around (11) R. K. O.—Beautiful color sequences and an unexpected ending help to redeem 
this rather hackneyed story of a show-girl gold-digger and a man-about-town. Geoffrey Kerr, 
Mary Brian, Johnny Hines, Marie Prevost, and Joseph Cawthorn have the leading roles in this 
comedy of errors. The picture would be better if some of the drinking scenes had been cut. 


Adults. 


The Woman Between (11) R. K. O.—Lily Damita, O. P. Heggie and Lester Vail, directed by Victor 
Schertzinger; from the book ‘Madame Julie,’ by Irving Davis. A weathly widower arouses the 
resentment of his family by his marriage to a beautiful modiste. The story of their adjust- 
ment to the situation is convincingly handled in good taste. Family. 


American Tragedy (Ill) Paramount—-If one likes to see a morbid study of a weak, selfish, moral 
coward, whose character retrogression ends in the murder of his trusting sweetheart, this 
carefully produced picture will prove fairly interesting. The direction by Von Sternberg is 
skilfull. However the film is slow-moving. Irving Pichel, in the courtroom scenes, Sylvia 
Sydney and Lucille LaVerne are especially good in their roles. Adults. 


Secrets of a Secretary (111) Paramount—Claudette Colbert deserves a much better vehicle than 
this dime-novel melodrama in which an impoverished rich girl turns social secretary. The fas- 
cinating gigolo, whom she had married on a dare, deserts her, and turns professional dancer, 
and thief. He entices her employer’s daughter into an intrigue. The improbable and illogical 
situations that follow make an unconvincing story. Adults. 

Ten Nights in a Bar Room (I11)—A melodramatic, rather poorly acted film version of the old play 
serves as a prologue for a story of pre-Volstead days. Except for the roles of Frank, the Doctor, 
and Morgan (William Farnum), this production has not been handled skilfully enough to serve 
as an effective argument for prohibition with a critical audience. Adults. 
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Massachusetts’ Most Historic Spot 


Eva M. Watson 


State Chairman, Preservation of Historic Spots Committee. 
B ENJAMIN FRANKLIN _ this the windows, door, fireplace and 
closet were similar in number and posi- 
tion to those in the parlor beneath it. 
The attic was an unplastered room. 


was born in Boston on the sixth of 
January, Old Style (the seventeenth of 
January, New Style), 1706. For many 
years the exact place of his birth was 
a matter of antiquarian controversy. 
Continued efforts of historians proved 
that he was really born on Milk street, 
nearly opposite the Old South Church, 
in a house on the site now occupied by 
the Franklin Building. 

According to the records of the Bos- 
ton archives, Franklin’s father oc- 
cupied a modest wooden house on this 
site from the time of his arrival from 
England in 1685 until 1712, when Ben- 
jamin was six years of age. The house 
was destroyed by fire during 1810. 

The front of the house in which 
Franklin was born was rudely clap- 
boarded, and the sides and rear were 
covered by large rough shingles. The 
house was three stories in height. In 
front, the second story and attic pro- 
jected somewhat into the street, over 
the story on the ground floor. On the 
first floor there was but one room, prob- 
ably a combined parlor and sitting 
room. This room was twenty, feet 
square and had two windows on the 
street and another on the passage way, 
so as to give the residents a good view 
of Washington street. In the center of 
the southerly side of the room was one 
of the old-time large fireplaces, in a 
most capacious chimney. There was 
a large closet, on this floor and from 
the main structure, through an entry, 
was the kitchen. 

The second floor originally con- 


tained but one bed-chamber and in 
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Editorials 


1781-YORKTOWN-I1931 


Lord Cornwallis and the British 

Army surrendered at Yorktown, 
Virginia. The British force that laid 
down its arms on that occasion was in- 
significant in number. The significance 
of the event, however, was tremendous. 
It signalized victory for the Americans 
seeking independence. In effect it 
brought to an end the long struggle of 
the Colonists for freedom. And with 
that victory in America came the victory 
of the progressive forces in England it- 
self; the final breakdown of the personal 
rule of British kings and the substitu- 
tion therefor of dominance by the House 
of Commons in the Government of 
Great Britain, a great step in the on- 
ward march of popular government the 
world over. 


QO: HUNDRED AND FIFTY YEARS ago 


r[ BE one hundred and fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the Surrender of Yorktown by 
the British is to be the occasion of 
national celebration on October 19, a 
celebration in which the Government of 
the United States will have its part and 
the National Society of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution is to partici- 
pate importantly. Although it was not 
until February 27, 1782, that the 
British House of Commons passed a 
resolution to end the war with the 
United States and the final and defini- 
tive treaty of peace was delayed until 
September, 1783, the war for the in- 
dependence of the American Colonies 
practically was won and ended with the 
surrender of the British at Yorktown. 


puis surrender marked the end of the 

struggle of the Americans for free- 
dom. But it marked, too, the beginning 
of the struggle which Americans have 
continued for one hundred and fifty 
years—and must continue—for the 
maintenance of liberty and the happi- 


ness and prosperity of the American 
people. The War of the Revolution 
was ushered in with the clashes between 
the British forces and the Americans at 
Lexington and Concord in 1775. The 
war flamed forth in New England. It 
ended to all intents and purposes in 
Virginia, after it had ranged the length 
of the Atlantic Coast. 


ANY reasons have been given for the 

ultimate victory of the Americans 
in their war for independence. The 
courage and fortitude of the American 
soldiers, the coalition of European 
powers against Britain in the final years 
of the Revolutionary War, making it 
necessary for the British to divide their 
forces and impossible for them to con- 
centrate all their strength against the 
Colonists, and finally the leadership of 
George Washington. In the last analysis 
the palm must go to Washington. With- 
out such a leader the Revolution may 
well have been no more than a revolt, 
eventually quelled. But Washington 
had, in addition to his undoubted mili- 
tary and statesmanlike ability, the 
character to see it through to the end. 
His staying power in days of adversity 
mark him as the great figure, not only 
of Revolutionary days, but of the his- 
tory of the United States. It was that 
power which hung on tenaciously against 
odds until the surrender at Yorktown; 
and, later, until the Union was finally 
born with the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion. The celebration at Yorktown this 
month would have been impossible had 
not Washington refused to admit the 
possibility of defeat, even after he had 
‘almost ceased to hope,” as he wrote 
himself of the year before the fall of 
Yorktown. 


FACING THE WINTER 


| bean generation of Americans has its 
own problems. Overproduction and 
unemployment are the twin evils which 
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have gripped the country and which call 
for careful planning, steadfastness and 
common sense today. The business de- 
= with its attendant lack of work 
angs on. Winter is at hand, bringin 
greater seasonal unemployment ca 
added distress. The winter months 
must be faced. If Americans do their 
patriotic duty in these times of peace 
there is no slightest doubt that the 
country will come successfully through 
this period of discontent, unrest and 
acute suffering. Without real effort, 
however, and a successful coordination 
of the relief agencies, there is bound to 
be great distress. During the World 
War Americans were urged to buy 
Liberty Bonds to the limit of their 
means. Today they are urged to con- 
tribute to the aid of their countrymen 
and women who are unable to find the 
employment which means livelihood. 
To hold back when millions of potential 
workers are without employment and 
facing cold and hunger would be more 
unpatriotic than a failure to buy Gov- 
ernment securities when the country is 
at war. 


THE President of the United States 

has taken steps to develop a nation- 
wide program of relief for the unem- 
sieve setting up a national agency 
which will cooperate to the fullest extent 
with the States and with the local 
agencies in this matter of aid. 


ut while the Federal Government, 

headed by the President, is acting 
swiftly in planning for the relief of the 
unemployed, it is in the end the local 
agency which must function smoothly 
if adequate relief is to be given. 


oo many Americans have come to 
rely upon the Federal Government in 
times of distress rather than upon their 
own initiative. The clamor for huge 
Federal appropriations to feed and 
clothe the unemployed, which began 
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last winter, is swelling rather than 
diminishing. Part of it is sincere and 
part of it is merely political, an effort 
to make capital with masses of voters. 
America, however, has never yet adopted 
a governmental dole to care for its 
people. No more charitable people 
exist upon the earth than the people of 
the United States. But their charities 
have been cared for by local communi- 
ties and individuals. The American 
way has been greatly successful in re- 
lieving distress in the past. It should 
not be thrown overboard now for a more 
socialistic and more dangerous system; 
dangerous because Federal charity is 
likely to breed a class which will cease 
to help itself even when opportunity 
offers. 


THe United States has in Great Britain 

and in Germany object lessons in the 
matter of government doles. The dole 
was adopted in those countries to tide 
the unemployed British and German 
workers over the period of postwar de- 
pression. But the dole, once fastened 
upon the people of Great Britain and of 
Germany, has refused to give way. It 
has brought the governments of Britain 
and Germany to the verge of financial 
catastrophe. Whether any government 
or any nation is rich enough to meet 
successfully the constant drain of a 
dole is exceedingly doubtful. When one 
portion of the population in America or 
anywhere else comes to feel that it has a 
right to live at the expense of the Gov- 
ernment, which draws its revenues 
through taxation of the rest of the 
people, a situation so serious arises that 
the stability of the whole nation may 
be in the balance. The American 
people have been strongly —_— to 
such a system in the past. e surest 
way to avoid it, however, in this age 
of distress and unemployment is for the 
local community and the individual 
American to do a full share toward the 
alleviation of suffering. 


Our Flag and Magna Charta 


ELIZABETH BARNEY BUEL 


Honorary State Regent of Connecticut 


Q)ur flag and Magna 


Charta. What is the connection? Our 
flag, the symbol of our institutions of 
liberty, the visible embodiment of our 
country and its spiritual ideals, is also 
the living symbol of Magna Charta. It 
stands for all that Magna Charta stands 
for in the development of human lib- 
erty and self-government, for, as Cal- 
vin Coolidge says, “Magna Charta is 
the background of all that we have.” 

Curiously enough, the anniversaries 
of the flag and of Magna Charta are in 
close juxtaposition. On June 14, 1777, 
the United States Congress officially 
adopted the Stars and Stripes as our 
national flag; on June 15, 1215, more 
than five and a half centuries earlier, 
Magna Charta was signed by King John 
at Runnemede and became the first 
written basis of the liberties of all Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples. In this radio 
talk, planned in recognition of the 
birth of our flag, it is eminently appro- 
priate to consider what it is that Magna 
Charta—the Great Charter—gave to 
our country, which is the latest and 
most perfect development of a free na- 
tion founded on its principles. 

The late Robert Lansing, when Sec- 
retary of State, said at a ceremony of 
inspection of the original copy of our 
Constitution: “Four great documents 
mark the progress of the struggle of a 
thousand years to attain the civil lib- 
erty which has found expression in 
American citizenship. These docu- 
ments are Magna Charta in 1215, the 


English Bill of Rights in 1689, the 
Declaration of Independence in 1776, 
and the Constitution of the United 
States in 1788.” 

Magna Charta was not a constitution 
or instrument of government as we 
understand it; it did not claim to have 
instituted any new constitutional privi- 
leges; it simply exchanged the unwrit- 
ten customs and traditional rights of 
Englishmen, attained through centuries 
of struggle, for the restraints of writ- 
ten law imposed upon the personal 
despotism of the king. It was wrung 
from King John by the power of the 
great barons of England, who stood out 
not only for their own rights but for 
those of the lowliest commoner as 
well. It secured to all Englishmen 
their right to free and unbought justice, 
to security of person and property, to 
good government. A special provision 
protected the rights of the poor. No 
freeman convicted of felony was to for- 
feit his tenement or freeholdings; no 
merchant was to be deprived of his 
wares, no countryman of his wain or 
cart. Means of livelihood were to be 
secured to all—even to the worst. The 
Charter also held the king with a chain 
of steel. “No freeman,” it says, “shall 
be seized or imprisoned, or dispos- 
sessed or outlawed or in any way 
brought to ruin; we will not (‘we’ 
meaning the king) go against any man 
nor send against him save by legal 
judgment of his peers (that is, trial by 
jury) or by the law of the land.” “To 
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no man will we sell, or deny or delay 
right or justice.” It restrained the 
king from levying taxes at his own 
pleasure without the consent of the 
Common Council of the Realm, which 
was the forerunner of Parliament, and 
to the council all prelates, barons and 
tenants-in-chief were to be summoned. 
It protected undertenants from the law- 
less exactions of their overlords, and 
these in turn were protected from the 
lawless exactions of the crown. It made 
provision after provision for securing 
the rights of individuals as we know 
them today. It secured towns and 
cities in their municipal rights and 
freedom of local self-government; it 
secured them in their freedom from 
arbitrary taxation, in their rights of 
justice, of common deliberation, of 
regulation of trade. “Let the city of 
London,” it says, “have all its old lib- 
erties and its free customs as well by 
land as by water. Besides, we will and 
grant that all other cities and boroughs 
and towns and ports have all their lib- 
erties and free customs.” Uniformity 
of weights and measures throughout 
the land was to be enforced. Foreign 
merchants were to enjoy freedom of 
journeying and of trade. Finally, to 
enforce the observance of this docu- 
ment upon a reluctant, lawless and 
treacherous king, who had signed it 
under pressure, it ordained that a coun- 
cil of twenty-four barons should be 
chosen from the general body of their 
order with the right to declare war on 
the king should he violate its provi- 
sions. “They have given me four-and- 
twenty overkings,” John cried in help- 
less fury, but the fundamental rights of 
Englishmen, which had grown up 
through the centuries preceding, were 
saved for future generations. 
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Upon these principles of Magna 
Charta our American Government was 
built up. While England was working 
out her own salvation and emerging 
from the later tyrannies of the 17th 
century Stuarts into the re-asserted lib- 
erities of the Bill of Rights, the English 
Colonists in America were working out 
their own ideals of liberty unhampered 
by the heavy hand of church and 
crown, whose increasing oppressions 
had driven them forth as Pilgrims and 
pioneers. Wherever they settled along 
the Atlantic coast, these Englishmen 
evolved their varying forms of civil 
government and set up their little states 
based on the votes of freemen in many 
varying forms of suffrage, but all alike 
preserving the liberties and rights of 
the individual as expressed or implied 
in Magna Charta, and developing that 
vital germ of local self-government 
that is born in their race. 

The Declaration of Independence 
was a protest against the violations by 
the kingly power of these fundamental 
rights of Englishmen—their sacred in- 
heritance of the centuries. But it went 
further than Magna Charta and de- 
clared the doctrine that these rights 
were the inalienable rights of man, that 
they were inherent in man’s nature, not 
given or granted by king, state or peo- 
ple, but put there by the Creator him- 
self. This was a new thought which 
had never been proclaimed by English- 
men before. The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence proclaimed a new basis for 
the rights secured by Magna Charta. 
Old-World Englishmen had regarded 
such rights as being conferreéby king, 
by legislation or by charters, while 
these New-World Englishmen consid- 
ered that they were conferred by God 
alone, and could not be alienated by 
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kings or parliaments or laws of any 
kind, not even by the people them- 
selves. Constitutions even could not 
confer them; constitutions were made 
to defend them. They were a funda- 
mental part of man’s nature, and a 
fundamental law or constitution writ- 
ten down in black and white was 
needed to protect them—to make it for- 
ever illegal for any legislature or any 
acts of violence by king or people to 
destroy or take them away. 

This American idea of personal lib- 
erty—the idea that government was 
made for the individual, not the indi- 
vidual for the government—was the 
distinctly new conception which had 
grown up in the Colonies. The God- 
given glory and sacredness of the in- 
dividual stood out above all else and 
found expression in their laws and 
governments. This concept is Amer- 


ica’s gift to world freedom. 
The supreme expression of this con- 
cept is the Constitution of the United 


States. In this greatest of all docu- 
ments of human liberty we find the in- 
herent, natural rights of man specified 
and protected from being encroached 
upon by ordinary and casual legisla- 
tion. Here are a few, taken at random: 

No law may be passed by Congress 
prohibiting the free exercise of re- 
ligion, or freedom of speech, or of as- 
sembly or of the press. The right of 
the people to be secure in their persons, 
houses, papers and effects against un- 
reasonable search and warrants shall 
not be violated. No person shall be 
held to answer for capital crime unless 
upon indictment of a grand jury. Nor 
shall any person be subjected for the 
same offense to be twice put in jeop- 
ardy of life or limb. Nor be compelled 
to be a witness against himself in any 
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criminal case. Nor be deprived of life, 
liberty or property without due process 
of law. Nor shall private property be 
taken without just compensation. In 
suits at common law the right of trial 
by jury shall be preserved. These 
rights and many others are expressly 
protected by the Constitution. They 
are the same rights as expressed in 
Magna Charta, in the English Bill of 
Rights and in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, but in the Constitution of the 
United States they are placed far above 
the fluctuating will of majorities or of 
single rulers, and round about them is 
erected the guardian wall of the Su- 
preme Court, which by the Constitution 
is given the right and power to declare 
any law, whether state or national, un- 
constitutional, null and void, which 
violates these “inalienable rights” of 
man, or conflicts with any provisions 
of the Constitution itself. 

Thus upon the rock of eternal veri- 
ties our Constitution was built by the 
founders. Not upon shifting sands, 
but on the foundation of the God-given 
rights of liberty and justice, its prin- 
ciples have been slowly establishing 
themselves since the earliest known his- 
tory of the Anglo-Saxon race until now. 
For imbedded in the Constitution, the 
great successor of Magna Charta, lies 
the whole sum and substance of Amer- 
icanism—all that American patriots of 
all centuries have died for—all that we 
ourselves must live for and perpetuate. 
True “Americanism” is therefore the 
highest known development of the 
genus Anglo-Saxon. It belongs to the 
species Mayflower. It was transplanted 
by the Pilgrim fathers. It was tended 
by the Pilgrim mothers. It was sown 
in sorrow and sacrifice; it has been 
watered by blood and tears. It has 
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flowered in a Washington, a Lincoln 
and a Roosevelt. Its ripest fruitage is 
the Constitution of the United States 
of America as it stands today. 

Herein lies the glory of the flag. No 
mere piece of bunting—no fetish as 
we sometimes hear it called in derision 
— it floats as the symbol of a free peo- 
ple’s liberties won by the struggles of a 
thousand years. How fitting it would 
be if Americans, both native and natu- 
ralized, should celebrate the birth of 
the flag and of Magna Charta together, 
for together they stand as symbols of 
the spiritual values which America has 
given to the world. 

I conclude with the poet Daly’s beau- 
tiful tribute to the flag: 
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“Up to the breeze of the morning I fling you, 
Blending your folds with the dawn in the sky; 
There let the people behold you and bring you 
Love and devotion that never shall die. 
Proudly, agaze at your glory I stand, 
Flag o’ my land! Flag o’ my land. 


Standard most glorious, banner of beauty, 
Whither you beckon me there will I go. 

Only to you after God is my duty: 
Unto no other allegiance I owe. 

Heart of me, soul of me, yours to command, 
Flag o’ my land! Flag o’ my land! 


Pine to palmetto and ocean to ocean, 
Though of strange nations we get our increase, 
Here are your worshipers one in devotion, 
Whether the bugles blow battle or peace. 
Take us and make us your patriot band, 
Flag o’ my land! Flag o’ my land! 


Now to the breeze of the morning I give you. 
Ah! but the days when the staff will be bare, 

Teach us to see you and love you and live you 
When the light fails and your folds are not there. 

Dwell in the hearts that are yours to command, 
Flag o’ my land! Flag o’ my land!” 


The National Society of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution records with deep sorrow the loss by death of Mrs. 
Annie Mitchell Aull, wife of Charles H. Aull and sister of Mrs. 


George Thacher Guernsey, Honorary President General. 


Mrs. Aull died at her home in Omaha, Nebraska, on Au- 
gust 19, 1931, and was buried in the family plot at Emporia, 


Kansas, on August 21. 


She served the National Society as Vice-President General 
from 1918 to 1921. Among her State offices were those of State 
Vice-Regent of Nebraska, 1913-15, and State Regent, 1915-17. 


Bicentennial Commemorative Medal 
To Be Awarded for Distinguished Services 


in Connection with the Celebration 


and laymen 


who have viewed photographs of the 
official United States George Washing- 
ton Bicentennial Commission Medal 
pronounce it to be a real work of art 
and one which will always be remem- 
bered for its excellence. 

When the United States George 
Washington Bicentennial Commission 
decided to have a commemorative 
medal, to be awarded to those people 
whose work in connection with the 
200th anniversary of the birth of 
George Washington merited special 
recognition, it selected an advisory 
Medal Committee made up of some 
of the leading artists and critics in the 
country. 

The Medal Committee of the Com- 
mission was composed as follows: 
Robert J. Grant, Director of the Mint; 
Charles Moore, chairman of the United 


States Fine Arts Commission; James E. 
Fraser, A. A. Weinman, Lorado Taft, 
and Herbert Adams, all distinguished 
sculptors; Congressman Sol Bloom, 
Associate Director of the Bicenten- 
nial Commission, and Albert Bushnell 
Hart, the Commission’s official histo- 
rian. 

Of all designs submitted in the com- 
petition instituted by the Medal Com- 
mittee, the one by Laura Gardin Fraser 
was selected. And this medal will be 
used officially by the Bicentennial 
Commission during the entire period of 
the Bicentennial Celebration. 

Mrs. Fraser made her design along 
simple but dignified lines. On the ob- 
verse or front side of the medal we see 
the bust of Washington, modeled after 
the famous Houdon bust at Mount Ver- 
non. The artist used the Houdon bust 
and added to its attractiveness by 
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cloaking Washington in military uni- 
form. 

By this scheme Mrs. Fraser com- 
bined the use of that reproduction 
which has been judged the best like- 
ness of George Washington ever made, 
and the General’s coat which shows 
Washington as the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Revolutionary forces. Be- 
neath the figure of Washington is his 
coat of arms placed between the dates 
1732 and 1932. The dates bear testi- 
mony that the medal was made for the 
exclusive use of the 200th anniversary 
celebration of Washington’s birth. 

On the reverse side the medal shows 
a symbolic figure of Liberty. In one 
hand the figure bears a torch, in the 
other a sword. Encircling the figure’s 
head is an eagle, itself under an ar- 
rangement of thirteen stars, represent- 
ing the original Colonies. The design 
is completed with the legend, “Pro- 
claim Liberty Throughout All the 
Land.” 

With the sanction of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, the Bicentennial Com- 
mission has made formal arrangement 
with Robert J. Grant, Director of the 
Mint, for the manufacture of the Bi- 
centennial Commission’s official medal. 

The medal will only be awarded to 
those people who, by their cooperation 
with the Bicentennial Commission in 
formulating and executing plans for 
the celebration, have made a definite 
and distinguished contribution to the 
success of the undertaking. 

The medal may also be awarded to 
winners of the nation-wide essay and 
oratorical contests now being arranged 
by the Commission in the schools and 
colleges of the country. 
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The offer of this mark of distinction 
and merit, it is expected, will serve as 
a strong incentive to every American 
youth, boy or girl, in school or college, 
to strive for first honors in understand- 
ing George Washington, and in ex- 
pressing that understanding with patri- 
otic fire. In the same way, for the sake 
of this treasured award, citizens every- 
where, young and old, should be in- 
spired to a supreme effort of leader- 
ship, in stimulating popular interest in 
a nine-months, world-wide celebration 
in George Washington’s honor next 
year. To all winners in these various 
friendly competitions, this medal 
should be precious not only for itself 
but for what it signifies—distinction in 
that most honored of all fields, Amer- 
ican patriotism. 

Mrs. Fraser’s design is her latest 
achievement as a medalist. Among 
her other outstanding works are the 
medal she designed for the National 
Sculpture Society and the John Mar- 
shall medal for the American Bar As- 
sociation. Mrs. Fraser also designed 
for the United States Government the 
Alabama Centennial Coin of 1919, the 
International Livestock Medal in 1928 
for the Department of Agriculture, and 
the gold medal awarded by Congress 
under the Act of May 4, 1928, to Col. 
Charles A. Lindbergh, in the Nation’s 
commemoration of his memorable 


flight from New York to Paris. For 


her work in modeling medals, Mrs. 
Fraser has been awarded three gold 
prize medals by the National Academy 
of Design and the American Numis- 
matic Society medal, the highest award 
in this country for medallic art. 


The Yorktown Susquicentennial Program 


s HE celebration at Yorktown, 


Virginia, of the surrender of Lord Cornwallis 
and the British forces to General Washington 
and the American and allied troops under his 
command will last four days, commencing on 
October 16 and ending on the evening of October 
19. Each day has its special designation: Friday, 
the 16th, Colonial Day; Saturday, the 17th, Revo- 
lutionary Day; Sunday, the 18th, God and the 
Nation; Monday, the 19th, Anniversary Day. 

The President General, Mrs. Lowell Fletcher 
Hobart, members of the National Board of Man- 
agement and many other “Daughters” will go to 
the celebration in the S. S. Southland, which has 
been chartered for the occasion. They will live 
on board the steamer and arrangements have 
been made for their participation in the numerous 
events. 

Mrs, George D. Chenoweth, Regent of the Comte 
de Grasse Chapter at Yorktown and a member 
of the Sesquicentennial Association, has with the 
members of her chapter and all Virginia Daugh- 
ters, been most active in the work of preparation. 

The following tablets will be unveiled at the 
Custom House during the celebration: 


A very magnificent tablet in honor of Comte de Grasse, 
presented by Benjamin N. Johnson, President General, Na- 
tional Society, Sons of American Revolution, of Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

A tablet in honor of Baron Gaspard de Gallatin, presented 
by Major William E. Besse, of Torrington, Connecticut. 
Senator Bingham of Connecticut will be the orator. 

A tablet in honor of Major William Gooch, presented by 
Mrs. William J. McNeely, of Lincolnton, North Carolina. 

A tablet in honor of Thomas Nelson, Jr., presented by 
the D. A. R. of Virginia. 

One of the thirteen entrance arches to the grounds will 
be presented by the D. A. R. of Virginia. 

Other tablets to be unveiled are: 

One presented by the National Society Daughters of the 
American Revolution, in honor of the heroes who lost their 
lives during the Siege of Yorktown in 1781. 

A tablet in honor of Lord Cornwallis and British valor. 
This tablet will be unveiled by Lady Astor, and dedicated 
by the Virginia State Commission. 


The four-day program is a long and varied one 
and only major events can be mentioned here. 

A ceremony, which will mark each morning, 
will be Reveille when soldiers and sailors, dressed 
in Colonial uniform, will raise the United States 
flag of 1781, the British flag and the French 
flag. 

At 11 a. m. Friday will be the dedication of 
the Colonial National Monument, including 
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Jamestown, parts of Williamsburg and the bat- 
tlefield area at Yorktown by the National Park 
Service of the Department of the Interior. Hon. 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the Interior, 
will be the speaker. In the afternoon the Gov- 
ernor of Virginia, Hon. John G. Pollard, will give 
his address of welcome, following a salute by all 
warships in the York River and from military 
encampments about Yorktown. From 7 to 9 p. m. 
will occur the Colonial Pageant, which is to com- 
prise scenes representative of the Thirteen Origi- 
nal Colonies, followed by Colonial dances in 
which the public will participate in costumes 
of that period. All ships in the York River will 
be illuminated. The United States Navy launches 
will carry visitors to the French and American 
fleets and to the U. S. frigate Constitution. 

On Saturday occurs the dedication, on the prop- 
erty of Mr. E. E. Slaight, of a memorial to mark 
the home site of Nicholas Martian, original pat- 
entee of the ground on which the Battle of York- 
town was fought and first American ancestor of 
both General Washington and Governor Nelson, 
by the National Federation of Huguenot Societies. 
Speeches will be made during the day by Secre- 
tary Adams, of the Navy; Gen. John J. Pershing, 
Secretary of War Hurley. Then will occur the 
presentation of Maréchal Henri Petain, famous 
French war hero, and descendants of Lafayette, 
Rochambeau, Comte de Grasse, Count Pulaski, 
Baron von Steuben. Later will be given an his- 
torical and military pageant by the United States 
Army and Navy depicting scenes of the Revolu- 
tion. 

Sunday will be devoted to religious services and 
the unveiling of tablets in the Custom House. 

The President of the United States, Honorable 
Herbert Hoover will arrive at Yorktown on Mon- 
day at 11 a. m. He will give the Sesquicentennial 
address. 

At 1:45 p. m. will take place the historical 
scene representing the Surrender of Cornwallis at 
Yorktown in 1781. The pageant will finish with 
a “Masque” dealing in symbolic or allegorical 
form with the great developments since 1781. At 
the close will be a military and naval review in 
which will participate the United States Coast 
Guards, Marines, visiting military companies, in- 
cluding commands of the Centennial Legion, and 
officers and sailors from the French fleet. 


@ 


EARLY COLONIAL CUSTOM HOUSE, 


Built in 1706, located at the corner of 
Main and Read Streets, Yorktown, Vir- 
ginia. Property of the Comte de Grasse 
Chapter. Here the Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution of Virginia will extend 
hospitality and greet all members of the 
National Society, Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, October sixteenth to 
October nineteenth, 1931. 


MRS. ARTHUR KELLY EVANS 


Who financed the restoration of the 
Early Colonial Custom House, Built in 
1706; Yorktown, Virginia, now owned 
by the Comte de Grasse Chapter, Na- 
tional Society, Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, of which Mrs. Evans 


is a member 
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ILLINOIS STATE CONFERENCE 


The Illinois Daughters of the American 
Revolution met in the Masonic Temple at 
Decatur, Tuesday, March 17, 1931, to 
begin the three-day session of the 35th an- 
nual State Conference. 

Promptly the assembly of 250 delegates 
and visitors was called to order by a bugle 
played by Everett Crane, of the Decatur 
High School. Three white-clad pages, 
carrying respectively the American flag, the 
national and State emblems of the D. A. R., 
headed the procession. National, State and 
local officers and honored guests came 
next, foremost of whom were Mrs. Grace 
Hall Brosseau, Honorary President Gen- 
eral; Mrs. H. Eugene Chubbuck, Vice- 
President General from Illinois; Mrs. John 
Trigg Moss, Ex-Vice-President General 
from Missouri and National Chairman of 
Old Trails; Miss Wilson, Ex-Vice-President 
General from Nebraska; Mrs. Louis I. 
Hutchins, State Vice-Regent: other State 
officers, and the Past State Regents: Mrs. 
Charles E. Herrick, now National Chairman 
of Patriotic Education, Mrs. Frank J. Bow- 
man and Mrs. William Jackson Sweeney. 

Mrs. Eli Dixson, State Regent, called the 
Conference to order. Mrs. William S. 
Perry, State Chaplain, gave the invocation. 
The “Salute to the Flag” and recitation 
of “The American’s Creed” were led by 
Mrs. Albert Edward Ahrens, after which 
the assembly sang “The Star-Spangled 
Banner,” with Mrs. M. M. Durkee as leader. 
Mr. Edgar H. Allen, president of the As- 
sociation of Commerce, extended Decatur’s 
welcome to the Conference. Mrs. Wilbur 
C. Wood, Regent of the hostess chapter, 
gave the welcome in behalf of Stephen De- 
catur Chapter. A response was given by 
Mrs. Louis I. Hutchins, State Vice-Regent. 

Mrs. Dixson gave a résumé of her year’s 
work, showing splendid achievement and 
gratifying progress. Reports of the State 
officers followed, together with those of the 
State chairmen and Division directors. All 
showed much interest in the work, both 
State and national. 


More than three hundred women attended 
the tea given in the ballroom of the Decatur 
Club on Tuesday afternoon. Tuesday even- 
ing was set apart for the brilliant address 
on “National Defense” by Colonel Paul V. 
McNutt, Past National Commander of the 
American Legion and Dean of the Indiana 
University School of Law. 

An impressive memorial service for de- 
ceased members of the Illinois Daughters 
of the American Revolution marked the 
Wednesday morning session. 

Prof. J. A. Melrose, of Milliken Univer- 
sity faculty, was the principal speaker of 
the afternoon program, talking on “An Old 
Inheritance in a New World.” A feature 
was a song and dance revue by children of 
the Milliken Conservatory of Music. 

A resolution was passed by the voters 
with enthusiasm for the appropriation of 
$1,200 to purchase and mark an outside 
pillar on Constitution Hall in honor of 
Mrs. Eli Dixson, State Regent. 

On Wednesday evening members of the 
D. A. R. and their guests attended a formal 
banquet in the Masonic Temple. Miss 
M. Belle Ewing, Organizing Regent in 
Decatur in 1896, served as toastmistress. 
She introduced first Mrs. Grace Hall Bros- 
seau, who spoke on national and State plans 
for the George Washington Bicentennial. 
Brief talks were given by J. R. Holt, of 
Milliken University, and Mrs. Eli Dixson, 
State Regent. Mrs. John H. Hanley, past 
State Regent and Ex-Vice-President Gen- 
eral, talked on Yorktown. 

At Thursday morning’s session Mrs. 
David J. Peffers was unanimously elected 
State Regent to serve for two years. Other 
officers elected were Mrs. L. L. Woodworth, 
Chaplain; Mrs. John R. Farnof, Recording 
Secretary; Mrs. Robert Gadsden, Treas- 
urer; Mrs. T. J. Newbill, Consulting Regis- 
trar, and Mrs. Julian G. Goodhue, Historian. 

FLorence Hotmes McF appen, 


State Historian. 
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[ WORK OF THE CHAPTERS | 


To insure accuracy in the reading of names and promptness in publication, Chapter reports must be type- 
written. They should not exceed 400 words in length and must be signed by a Chapter officer—Enrror. 


Hoosier Elm Chapter (Corydon, Ind.) 
celebrated its 21st birthday anniversary 
October 7, 1929, with a dinner at the T 
Room. An informal program followed the 
dinner; many of the members and a num- 
ber of visitors were present. 

The chapter following its usual custom 
celebrated Flag Day, June 14, at the home 
of Judge and Mrs. T. J. Wilson, assisted 
by her mother, Mrs. James L. Morris. The 
Corydon High School Orchestra played for 
the occasion. 

In 1925 the D. A. R. Society of Corydon 
purchased the Colonel Posey home to be 
used as a chapter house and museum, as 
Harrison County is rich in relics. Cory- 


don was the first capital of Indiana from 
1816 to 1825, and second territorial capital 
from 1813 to 1816. 

The home of Col. Thomas Lloyd Posey is 
situated on Oak Street, one block west of 
the public square, on which is located the 


old State Capitol. This building is not 
historic in the usual sense, but was the 
home of a dignified gentleman who figured 
largely in the early history of Corydon, 
and lived a useful life in the community. 
He was treasurer of Harrison County from 
1818 to 1821 and during the same time was 
cashier of the Corydon Branch of the Bank 
of Vincennes, the State bank of Indiana. 
It is a two-story brick residence, built about 
1810. Col. Thomas Lloyd Posey was the 
sixth son of Gen. Thomas Posey, Governor 
of Indiana Territory from 1813 to 1816, 
at which time Indiana was admitted to the 
Union as a State. 

The Hoosier Elm Chapter D. A. R. has 
just published a little booklet called “His- 
toric Corydon,” a general guide to points of 
interest about Indiana’s first State Capital. 

Many of thé pages are ornamented with 
historic pictures of (1) William Henry 
Harrison, who owned the land on which 


THE HOOSIER ELM CHAPTER HOUSE. ONE-TIME HOME OF COL. THOMAS LLOYD POSEY, 
CORYDON, INDIANA 
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NATHAN HALE SCHOOLHOUSE, EAST HAD- 

DAM,CONNECTICUT. IT IS TENDED BY THE 

SCHOOLBOY, ELECTED EACH YEAR BY HIS 

FELLOWS, AS BEST FITTED TO BEAR THE 

TITLE OF NATHAN HALE IN THE DISTRICT 
WHERE HE TAUGHT 


Corydon is built, and for whom Harrison 
County took its name, who was first terri- 
torial Governor of Indiana, and afterwards 
elected President of the United States; 
the Old State House, Indiana’s first State 
Capital; (3) the Constitution Elm; (4) the 
Elm Tree Marker; (5) the Posey house; 
and many more too numerous to mention. 

There are 39 pages and it fills an urgent 
need, as many people who visit Corydon 
ask for, and many people from a distance 
write for information about the old historic 
spot. 

Mrs. Maccie L. Gipson, 
Historian. 


Betty Zane Chapter (Albia, lowa) 
featured in the exercises at the cemetery 
Memorial Day, when a beautiful bronze tab- 
let suitably inscribed and placed on the 
boulder marking the grave of William 
Crockett, a real soldier, was unveiled. 
Members of the chapter formed a circle 
around the boulder, after which Mrs. M. G. 
Worth, Regent, made an introductory talk 
and presented Mrs. Albert Hollinghead, a 
past overseas worker, who told of the re- 
moval of the Crockett remains, the placing 
of the boulder and the tablet. In closing, 
the speaker paid a beautiful tribute to the 
soldier dead, and made an earnest appeal 
to the living to “carry on.” While the 
“Salute to the Flag” was being given, a 
large flag that veiled the tablet was lifted 
by Jean Milligan and Grace Miller, little 
daughters of D. A. R.’s, and Mildred Red- 
dish and Francis Miller placed two flags on 
each side of the boulder. Mrs. S. Herndon 
sang an appropriate solo. 


The tablet has the following inscription: 


William Crockett came to Monroe County, Iowa, 
with John Massey and David Rowles about 1844. 
He made his home with John Massey and died 
there in the year 1849 and was buried in a cemetery 
located on the David Rowles farm, afterwards 
called the “Collins Cemetery,” located in section 
34, township 72, range 17, Monroe County. 

The remains were removed by Betty Zane Chap- 
ter to Oak View Cemetery at Albia, lowa, August 
18, 1926. A monument with a bronze tablet placed 
by Betty Zane was dedicated on Decoration Day 
of 1929. 

The war record of Wm. Crockett is: Private in 
the 4th Battalion of Capt. Phillips Mathias’ Com- 
pany, Penn’s Militia, October, 1777. Sergeant in 
Capt. David Kennedip’s Company, David Cald- 
well’s battalion of Cavalry, Kentucky Volunteers, 
enlisted September 23, 1793; discharged November 
19, 1793. Private in Capt. John Arnold’s Com- 
pany, Price’s battalion, Mounted Kentucky Volun- 
teers, enlisted July 8, 1794, and served 113 days. 
He was a cousin of David Crockett of Alamo fame.” 


Lora MILLIGAN, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


The Nathan Hale Memorial Chap- 
ter (East Haddam, Conn.) celebrated the 
30th anniversary of its organization by a 
luncheon at Riverside Hotel on June 6, 
1930. Owing to the conflicting date of a 
National Meeting in Washington, the State 
and National Officers invited were unable 
to attend, and all exercises were carried out 


BOULDER UNVEILED BY THE MARTHA 
PITKIN CHAPTER 
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by chapter members and friends, 55 being 
present. The chapter history showed that 
of the 17 charter members, 11 are still 
living and six of these arose as their names 
were called. The membership now num- 
bers 90 despite the fact that the nucleus 
of another chapter has been given during 
the last ten years. Such gratifying growth 
is largely owing to this being the only chap- 
ter in the southern half of Middlesex 
County where good automobile roads allow 
it to draw its membership from half a 
dozen towns. Eleven of the fifteen Regents 
are still living and active, and nine of these 
early names are to be found in the present 
list of officers. The chapter has been in- 
strumental in marking the original site of 
the school where Nathan Hale taught in 
the winter of 1774-75, in raising the monu- 
ment to General Joseph Spencer and in 
locating and marking over 200 graves of 
Revolutionary Soldiers. It has dedicated 
its annual dues, which have never been in- 
creased, to National and State assessments 
and has raised money for scholarships and 
local work through the activities of com- 
mittees. After standing with bowed heads 
in loving memory of those whose chairs 
were vacant, the company marched out and 
up the hill to the Nathan Hale Schoolhouse, 
now the headquarters of the Connecticut 
Sons of the Revolution. Here the chapter 
was organized and here it has held its an- 
nual meetings for thirty years. The reports 
of officers and twenty committees showed 
a gratifying amount of money given and 
work accomplished during the year. Ap- 
preciation of the inspiring leadership of 
Mrs. J. Lawrence Raymond was expressed 
in a manner admitting of no question when 
she was enthusiastically elected to a second 
term as Regent, an honor made possible by 
a recent change in the by-laws. With all 
requirements met and much advance work 
planned, the chapter enters upon its fourth 
decade. 
Bertua P. A. WENDEL, 
Historian. 


Martha Pitkin Chapter (Sandusky, 
Ohio) made a pilgrimage Flag Day to un- 
veil a two-ton boulder with a beautiful 
bronze tablet, bearing the inscription: 
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“One-fourth mile southeast of this site, on 
the brow of the hill overlooking the Huron 
River, Gen. Simon Perkins, commanding 
the Ohio Militia, built the fortification and 
blockhouse of Camp Avery, for the protec- 
tion of the early settlers from the British 
and Indians. In 1811, on this site was 
located Avery, first county seat of Huron 
County. Here stood a two-story loghouse, 
used as a courthouse and jail. In 1818 the 
county seat was moved to Norwalk. In 
1838 Erie County was established from the 
northern part of Huron County. This lo- 
cality was frequently visited by tribes of 
Indians—the Ottawas, Miamis, Chippewas 
and Senecas. Erected by Martha Pitkin 
Chapter, Daughters of the American Rev- 
olution, in 1930.” 

Mrs. George J. Doerzbach, Regent, pre- 
sided during the services, and the boulder 
was unveiled by Mrs. Verna Lockwood 
Williams, great-granddaughter of Frederick 
Fowler, who built the two-story log house. 
Judge Roy H. Williams spoke at the un- 
veiling and again at the business meeting, 
held at the home of Mrs. Helen Hoover 
Garnhardt, Chairman of Preservation of 
Historic Spots and Revolutionary Graves, 
who, with her committee, Mrs. Roy H. 
Williams and Mrs. George Marshall, was 
responsible for the placing of the boulder. 


BELLE Ropcers DoERzBACH, 
Regent. 


George Taylor Chapter (Easton, Pa.), 
one of the oldest in Pennsylvania, cele- 
brated the 35th anniversary of its founding 
on March 6, 1930, by a luncheon and re- 
ception in honor of Mrs. Joseph Caley of 
Philadelphia, State Regent of Pennsylvania. 

Representatives of the chapters of the 
Daughters from Allentown, Bethlehem, 
Warren County, N. J., and Whitehouse, 
N. J., were also present; and, together 
with the officers of the George Taylor Chap- 
ter, they attended a luncheon given at the 
Pomfret Club prior to the reception, which 
was held in the auditorium of the Histori- 
cal Society Building. 

The attendance at the reception was very 
large, ad the gathering was a most enjoy- 
able one. Mrs. O. H. Meyers, Regent of 


George Taylor Chapter, presided at the 
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MRS. JOSEPH CALEY, STATE REGENT OF PENNSYLVANIA, IS THE HONOR GUEST AT A 
RECEPTION GIVEN BY THE GEORGE TAYLOR CHAPTER, EASTON, PA. 


meeting, and was in the receiving line. 
Others with her, in addition to Mrs. Caley, 
were Mrs. Wallis Cattelle, representing 
Peggy Warne Chapter, of Warren County, 
N. J.; Mrs. Stanley S. Seifert, Treasurer 
of the Bethlehem Chapter; and Mrs. Fred 
Kutz, Regent of Liberty Bell Chapter, of 
Allentown, Pa. 

Mrs. Caley was presented by Mrs. 
Meyers, and the State Regent gave a brief 
talk reviewing the work of the D. A. R., 
telling how it looked back with apprecia- 
tion to what its forebears had done in estab- 
lishing our nation, and looked forward to 
the development and growth of the nation. 

A splendid musical program was pre- 
sented by Prof. L. Z. Lerando, of Lafayette 
College, harpist, and William Trumpler, 
flute soloist. 

During the reception, tea was poured by 
the First Vice-Regent of George Taylor 
Chapter, Mrs. D. W. Nevin, and the host- 
esses were Mrs. H. J. Steele, Mrs. W. C. 


Middaugh, Mrs. W. S. Hall, all of Easton, 
and Mrs. A. Harry Fretz, of Bethlehem. 
Mrs. W. A. TYDEMAN, 
Historian. 


KesKeskick Chapter ( Yonkers, N. Y.) 
cooperating with the Westchester County 
Historical Society on May 23 placed a 
bronze tablet upon a stone marker on Val- 
entine Hill in Yonkers to designate the site 
of the old Valentine farmhouse which was 
used as General Washington’s headquarters 
on the eve of the Battle of White Plains. 
This farmhouse was used at various times 
during the Revolution for this purpose. 
General Washington mentions it under the 
date of July 2, 1781, in his diary. Again 
he writes from Valentine Hill to His Ex- 
cellency Count de Rochambeau on July 6, 
1781. In Revolutionary military maps 
still extant Valentine Hill is designated as 
a location of strategic value. Nearly the 
whole American Army lay from this point 
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FOUNTAIN DEDICATED, FLAG DAY, JUNE 14, 1931, BY THE GENERAL FRANCIS MARION 
CHAPTER, MARION, INDIANA, MRS. GERTRUDE MARSHALL BEARD, REGENT 


along the hill of the Sawmill River Valley 
before the Battle of White Plains. The 
ceremony was attended by many guests 
from Westchester County and elsewhere. 
A descendant of Thomas Valentine, the 
original owner of the farm, who had ren- 
dered patriotic service to Washington, un- 
veiled the tablet. Two little girls, descend- 
ants of a Revolutionary family, acted as 
pages. 

A choir of 150 student priests in ecclesi- 
astical cap and gowns from St. Joseph’s 
Seminary added great dignity to the cere- 
mony with patriotic hymns. 

The monument is placed on the street 
side of the wall of the Seminary grounds. 

Mrs. Georce A. SMITH, 
Regent. 


Orange Mountain Chapter (Orange, 
N. J.) held impressive services Saturday 
afternoon, March 7, 1931, in the historic 


churchyard of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Orange, N. J., to dedicate a bronze 
tablet, mounted on a boulder and contain- 
ing the names of 79 men who served their 
country during the Revolutionary War and 
who lie buried in the churchyard. 

Bugle calls and the presentation of the 
Colors inaugurated the services, followed 
by the “Salute to the Flag” and the in- 
vocation by Dr. Harmon McQuilkin, Pastor 
of the church. Mrs. H. Warren Baker, 
Regent of the chapter, extended a welcome, 
and Miss Carra E. Wilcox, former Historian 
of the chapter, paid tribute to the patriots 
in a short address. 

The tablet was unveiled by Mrs. William 
Shipp, chapter chairman of preservation of 
historic spots, and the presentation address 
made by Mrs. Baker. Dr. McQuilkin ac- 
cepted the tablet and boulder on behalf of 
the church. 
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The singing of “America,” followed by 
the benediction and “Taps” concluded the 


program. 


Among the names inscribed on the tablet 
are those of Dr. John Condit, who served as 
a soldier and surgeon in the Revolutionary 
War, and later became a Representative 
and Senator in the United States Congress, 
and Capt. Thomas Williams, who was one 
of the heroes of the Battle of Springfield, 
N. J. The following names appear on the 


tablet: 


Aaron Baldwin 
Caleb Baldwin 


Eleazer Baldwin 
Jeremiah Baldwin 


Jonathan Baldwin 
Lewis Baldwin 


Samuel Camp 
Phineas Campbell 


Ebenezer Canfield 
Amos Condit 


Daniel Condit 
David Condit 


Jeptha Condit 
Joel Condit 


Dr. John Condit 
Jonathan Condit 


Moses Condit 
Nathaniel Condit 


James Ballard 
Job Brown 


Enoch Condit 
Japhia Condit 


Samuel Condit 
Simon Condit 


Timothy Condit 
John Caleb Crane 


Isaac Crane 
Mathias Crane 


Samuel Crane 
Aaron Crowell 


James Dod 
John Dod 


Mathew Dod 
Moses Dod 


David Dodd, Sr. 
Joseph Dodd 


Uzal Dodd 


Amos Freeman 


Cyrus Freeman 
Jedidiah Freeman 
Zenas Freeman 
Aaron Harrison 


Abijah Harrison 
Amos Harrison 


Ichabod Harrison 
Jotham Harrison 


Moses Harrison 
Stephen Harrison 


Ebenezer Hedden 
Joseph Horten 


REVOLUTION 


Zebulon Jones 


John Lindsley 


Samuel Lindsley 
William Matthews 


David Munn 
Abraham Ogden 


Eleazer Ogden 
Joseph Peck 


David Peck 
Moses Peck 


John Perry 
Bethuel Pierson 


Isaac Reeve 


TABLET PLACED BY KESKESKICK CHAPTER 
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THE NAMES OF SEVENT 


SERVED THEIR COUNTRY DURING THE 


REVOLUTIONARY WAR AND WHO. LIE BURIED IN THE CHURCHYARD 


Eleazer Williams 
Daniel Williams 


Isaac Smith 


James Smith 
David Tichenor James Williams 


Jonathan Williams 


John Tichenor 


Joseph Tompkins Thomas Williams 


Samuel Williams 


Timothy Ward Zenas Williams” 
Aaron Williams John Wright 
Dorotuy W. TayLor, 
Historian. 


Georgia Daughters of the American 
Revolution unveiled a tablet at Yamacraw 
Bluff, Savannah, June 20, 1930, at 5 p.m. 


The inscription reads: 


“This is Yamacraw Bluff where the Colony 
of Georgia was founded, February 12, 
1733, by Gen. James Edward Oglethorpe. 
Voted by the Georgia Daughters of the 


American Revolution the most historic spot 
in Georgia. This tablet is erected by the 
Georgia D. A. R. and the three Savannah 
Chapters. 


On the left of the picture can be seen a 
member of the 118th Field Artillery Band, 
“Savannah’s Own,” who furnished the 
music for the exercises. Just to the right 
of the table is the Hon. D. G. Bickers mak- 
ing the principal address; Mrs. S. B. C. 
Morgan and Mrs. James Wood, Honorary 
State Regents, come next, with Mrs. C. G. 
Tillman, Regent of the Bonaventure Chap- 
ter, in the rear; Mrs. Robert J. Travis, 
chairman, and Mrs. Bun Wylie, the State 
Regent, are sitting at the table with Mrs. 
Josie D. Bacon, Regent of the Lachlin Mc- 
Intosh Chapter, Mrs. Robert H. Roux, Re- 
gent of the Savannah Chapter, and Mrs. 
Thomas Mell of Atlanta, the directress of 
the C. A. R., are in the rear; Mayor Gordon 
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Saussy, Mrs. John Daniel, Vice-Regent, and 
the Rev. J. W. Hitch are on the right. 


Mrs. Rosert J. Travis, 


Chairman, Preservation 
of Historic Spots. 


Molly Stark Chapter (Manchester, 
N. H.).—A tablet marking the site of Stark 
Fort and well, of which only the well now 
remains, was unveiled on Flag Day, June 
14, 1929. This fort was built by Archi- 
bald Stark, father of Brig. Gen. John Stark, 
on the shores of what is now Nutts Pond, 
to protect the surrounding settlements of 
Goffes Falls, Harrytown and McMurphys 
Mills from the Indians. 

The ceremony was attended by many 
members of Molly Stark Chapter, guests 
from the chapter in Derry, Dover and 
Exeter and interested citizens. 

“America” was sung by the audience, the 
“Salute to the Flag” was given while the 
flag was held by a Boy Scout, a son of the 
Regent, and an invocation delivered by the 
Rev. Burton W. Lockhart. The deed of 
the land was presented by the Hon. Albert 
J. Precourt, Treasurer of the Manchester 
Coal and Ice Company, to whom the prop- 
erty belonged, and was accepted by the 
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Regent, Mrs. Arthur F. Wheat. “Hail! 
America!” was sung by Eugene F. Clough. 
This was followed by the unveiling of the 
tablet by Mrs. Jennie Abbott Osborne, 
great-great-great-granddaughter of Archi- 
bald Stark, assisted by Arthur and Parker 
Wheat. After an historical sketch, written 
and read by the Regent, the audience sang 
“The Star-Spangled Banner.” It was a 
beautiful afternoon with half the sky clear 
and bright and the other half dark and 
lowering with distant thunder sounding like 
far-off cannonading. 

The inscription on the tablet reads: “Site 
of Stark Fort built by Archibald Stark, 
father of Gen. John Stark, 1746. Erected 
by Molly Stark Chapter, D. A. R., 1929.” 
The tablet is of bronze on a low granite 
boulder which was found where it now lies. 


Fuint WHEAT, 
Regent. 


The William Strong Chapter (Proc- 
tor, Ark.) on May 24, 1931, unveiled at 
Marion, Ark., a marker at the intersection 
of Highways No. 61 and No. 16, marking 
the site of the old military road, the oldest 
highway in Arkansas which was built under 
direction of the War Department more than 
one hundred years ago. The U. S. Govern- 
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WILLIAM STRONG CHAPTER ERECTS 
MARKER 


ment built the road for the primary purpose 
of transporting the Chickasaw and Choctaw 
Indians from Mississippi to the old Indian 
Territory, now the State of Oklahoma. The 
pilgrimage started in 1832 and, due to the 
hardships suffered by the Indians over the 
long route and the illness that caused the 
death of so many, it has been called the 
“Trail of Tears.” 

Soldiers and transports for the Mexican 
War used this old military road, as did the 
soldiers in the War Between the States. 

The military road meant more to Arkan- 
sas probably than any other innovation of 
the period in which it was constructed. It 
was the great avenue over which thousands 
of the pioneer settlers marched to the Won- 
der State. It also served as a highway for 
many to journey onward to Texas, Okla- 
homa and other States in that direction. 

The marker is wrought in bronze and 
mounted through courtesy of the State 
Highway Department, in finest concrete. 
The inscription on the marker calls atten- 
tion to the fact that the road was used by 
the Government. to transport soldiers and 
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equipment for the War with Mexico in 1845 
and for the Civil War in 1861. 

Participating in the dedication cere- 
monies were State and city officials, Boy 
Scout troops of Mississippi and Crittenden 
counties, the territory embraced by Wil- 
liam Strong Chapter, Drum and Bugle 
Corps of American Legion Post No. 1, 
Memphis, Tenn., Forest City Band and 
children of the public schools. 

The marker was unveiled by Billy Row- 
land and Buford Dewitt Krebs, Jr. Wreaths 
were placed for the following patriotic 
organizations: Commodore Perry Chapter, 
D. A. R., Memphis, Tenn., by Mrs. C. B. 
Bryan; James Bates Chapter, D. A. R., 
Helena, Ark., by Mrs. Allen Cox; Jones- 
boro Chapter, D. A. R., by Mrs. Homer 
Howell; L’Anguille Chapter, D. A. R., by 
Mrs. Greenhaw; Crittenden County Chap- 
ter, D. A. R., by Mrs. M. W. Blann, and 
William Strong Chapter, D. A. R., by Miss 
Katherine Harwell. 

James F. Rieves, Jr., read his prize essay, 
“The Old Military Road,” and was then 
presented the award by Prof. T. P. Johnson. 

The marker was presented to the city by 
the Regent, Mrs. D. M. Biggs, and accepted 
by Mayor S. V. Neely. Judge Frank G. 
Smith, of the Arkansas Supreme Court. 
gave the principal address and was fol- 
lowed by a word of appreciation from the 
State Highway Commission by Hon. Dwight 
H. Blackwood. Greetings were brought 
from the N. S., D. A. R., by Mrs. Martin L. 
Sigmon, Vice-President General; and by 
Mrs. S. P. Davis, Past Vice-President Gen- 
eral; Mrs. Allan Cox, Honorary State Re- 
gent, and Mrs. Charles B. Rendleman, State 
Vice-Regent. 

The erection of the marker was under the 
supervision of the National Old Trails 
Committee of the William Strong Chapter, 
D. A. R., Mrs. F. P. Jacobs, Chairman; 
Mrs. W. J. Driver, Mrs. S. V. Neely, Pro- 
gram Chairman, Miss Annie Louise Go- 
lightly. 

Marie Lioyp, 
Chairman, Publicity. 
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Relics of Jackson and Lafayette 


six years will 


be observed a centennial anniversary 
of the inauguration of Andrew Jack- 
son, famous American general and 
seventh President of the United States 
(1829-1837). In view of this it is 
of increased interest that a chance dis- 
covery has been made in the collection 
of a Paris connoisseur of arms of three 
highly interesting relics of Andrew 
Jackson, all trace of which has been 
lost in recent years, although they were 
known by American collectors to exist. 
The relics include a presentation 
sword, saber and long dagger, all in 
a perfect state of preservation. 

Upon Jackson’s death at the “Her- 
mitage,” near Nashville, Tennessee, in 
1845, his effects were distributed 
among admirers; thus the passing of 
these treasured relics from hand to 
hand has not been recorded. 

The dagger was the gift to General 
Jackson from Thomas Jefferson and 
bears the inscription: 

TO GENERAL ANDREW JACKSON, THE GLORIOUS CONQUEROR 
OF THE ENGLISH AND INDIANS, REDEEMER AND SECOND 


SAVIOR OF HIS COUNTRY--HIS FRIEND AND ADMIRER, 
TH. JEFFERSON. 


The inscription on the saber is en- 
graved in French, although historians 
record that while Jackson could con- 
verse in a dozen different Indian dia- 
lects, he spoke no European language. 
This saber as a whole is a masterpiece. 

The eagle-shaped pommel and the 
ornaments on the shell of the sword 
are quite symbolic. It is worthy of 
note that the Indian on the shell, the 
kind that Jackson fought, represent 
Young America stamping under his 


feet the broken scepters and alongside 
is the eagle taking its flight, sur- 
mounted by the sixteen stars. The 
branch of the pommel bears the head 
of an ancient warrior. The blade is 
ornamented with gold subjects on a 
beautiful blue background, in the cen- 
ter is the American eagle taking its 
flight and behind it the Star-Spangled 
Banner and the motto: “E Pluribus 
Unum.” The scabbard is gold-plated 
bronze and bears this inscription: 

HOMAGE OF ADMIRATION OUR GLORIOUS GENERAL, OUR 
DEAR AND VENERABLE "OLD HICKORY, THE VICTORIOUS 
FIGHTER OF THE BRITISH AND INDIANS, CHAMPION OF 
THE LIBERTY OF THE UNITED STATES, IN COMMEMORATION 


OF THE BATTLE OF HORSESHOE BEND—HIS GRATEFUL 
OFFICERS, 27TH OF MARCH, 1814. 


The Lafayette sword, recalling the 
style of arms of 1822, was offered to 
General Lafayette in commemoration 
of the “Trois Glorieuses’”—27, 28, 29 
of July, 1830—by the thirty-four citi- 
zen soldier survivors of the storming 
of the Bastille on the 14th of July, 
1789. 

The blade of the sword bears in gold 
letters on a beautiful blue background 
on the obverse side “Charte & Liberte,” 
on the reverse side “Honneur au Gen- 
eral Lafayette.” The scabbard bears 
on the chape the monogram of inter- 
laced initials of the hero of the inde- 
pendence: “L. M. F.” 

The dart tip of the scabbard has on 
the obverse the inscription commemo- 
rating the presentation, and on the re- 
verse a finely wrought cock, symbol of 
July, gripping two swords. The branch 
of the guard of the saber has a dragon 
of the model of the period with three 
silver stars. 
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Marriage Bonds of Cumberland 
County, Virginia 


Copiep By J. D. EcGLesTon 


(Continued from July, 1931, Magazine) 


Dau means daughter; con means consent; gdn means guardian; adm means adminis- 
tration, & is used where date on bond is not given; sr means the security on the bond; 
mar means date of marriage given by the minister who performed the ceremony. If 
the date given by the minister is prior to the date of marriage bond, the latter should 
be taken as correct, as many of the ministers were careless, some waiting two or three 
years to report, and mixing the dates. Some never reported. If name of the security 
is not given, it means in most cases that the letter of consent to the marriage is extant, 
but the bond is lost. At the end of the list will be found a few defective bonds. 

It seems probable that 60 per cent of the marriage bonds of Cumberland County are 
lost. And this disintegration is going on steadily. 


Parker, John H & Elizabeth Mann, con W M; 13 Jan 1806; sr Wm Mann Jr & Rich’d Richardson. 

Parker, John H & Jane Dunkum; 10 Aug 1829; sr Philip Snoddy. 

Parker, Thos & Harriet Burton, con gdn N Ford; 5 Dec 1815; sr Geo T Wright. 

Parrot, Robert & Patsy Phillips; —-——— --—; sr John Blanton. 

Patterson, Chas C (son & con Chas P) & Judith Ann Scruggs, dau & con Edward S; 31 Dec 1806; 
sr John Lem—. 

Patterson, Henry C & Mary Bransford, dau & con Benj B; 7 Nov 1839; sr R H Gilliam. 

Patterson, John C & Jane T Scruggs; 20 Aug 1816; sr Edward Scruggs. 

Payham, William & Lucy Foster, dau & con Fredrk F; 27 Oct 1834; sr E W Spears. 

Payne, Geo F M & Susan M Lewis, dau & con Gilley L; 10 Oct 1815; sr Banajah Brown. 

Payne, Robert B (R?) & Elizabeth Daniel, dau & con Mary D; 20 Dec 1806; sr Jos (Jas?) 
McLaurine. 

Payne, Robert A & Anne C Armistead; 26 Sept 1832; sr Thos D Armistead. 

Pea, Balsal & Sarah Jane Hix, dau & con Lavinia King; 23 July 1838; sr Thos F Womack. 

Pearce, Edmund & Eliza W Allen; 16 Sept 1826; sr John H Mathews & D A Allen. 

Peasley, Gabriel & Judith Davidson; 13 July 1809; sr Thos Taylor. 

Peck, John & Mary Melville; 17 Aug 1832; sr P H Nunnally. 

Penax, John & Martha Walker, dau & con John W; 31 Aug 1787; sr ——- 

Penick, Josiah & Elizabeth S Allen, dau & con Chas A; 25 Nov 1811; sr Nath’l Penick. 

Perkins, Wm R & Sally Amos; 22 Dec 1834; sr James "Amos. 

Perry, Collin M & Mary Donnell; 23 Dec 1805; sr John Donnell. 

Pettus, Washington & Sarah W Eggleston; mar 16 Oct 1822, by Rev Abner Watkins (sr?). 

Phaup, Ellis & Mary Amonett, dau & con Wm A; 26 Jan 1830; sr John H Stratton. 

Phaup, Joseph & Elizabeth Murray, dau & con Wm Amonette; 26 Jan 1839; sr Geo W Murray. 

Phaup, Wm & Julia B Allen; 30 June 1824; sr Wm Dinwiddie; mar 8 July. 

Phaup, Wm & Judith Armistead; 2 Apr 1833; sr A A Baldwin. 

Phillips, Benj A & Harriet Hazlegrove; 5 Dec 1825; sr Pleasant Hazlegrove. 

Phillips, Peter T & Mary Jane Allen, dau & con Elizabeth A; 23 Dec 1833; sr Jos S Palmore. 

Phillips, Richard & Martha Murray, dau & con John M; 28 Jan 1833; sr Geo W Murray. 

Phillips, Richard J & Eliza W Blanton; 14 Dec 1837; sr John Blanton. 

Phillips, Wm A & Mary Blanton; 24 Oct 1836; sr John Blanton. 

Pigg, Josiah W & Judith Colley; 20 Apr 1829; sr Wm W Colley. 

Pitts, Ambrose & Sarah Thompson; 3 Apr 181— (adm Gov Barbour) ; sr Robert Wright. 

Pleasants, Isaac & Susan R Bradley; adm Gov Preston; sr Allen Wilson. 

Pleasants, Jesse & Elizabeth Smith, dau Wm S; — May 1769; sr —— ——. 

Pleasants, John J & Anne Scott, widow; 12 June 1750; sr John Scott. 

Pledge, Absalom S & Eliza Talley; 14 Dec 1836; sr Miller Woodson. 

Poindexter, Thos & Susanna Hughes; 23 June 1755; sr Joseph Hughes. 

Pollard, J W & Mary D Kerr, dau & con Dabney K (of Charlotte Co) ; 13 Jan 1818; sr Daniel W Kerr. 
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Pollard, Thos & Julia B Nelson, dau & con Andrew N; 25 Nov 1822; sr John Pollard; mar 5 Dee. 

Porter, John & Sarah Watkins, dau John W; 5 Nov 1759; sr William Porter. 

Povall, Richard & Tabitha Hudspeth; 16 Oct 1751 sr Benj Childrey. 

Powell, Benj H & Martha Ann Hatcher; 3 Jan 1821; sr Edward Walton; mar 11 Jan. 

Powell, J Wm & Martha Cox, dau Stephen C dec’d; 1 Oct 1774; sr Wm C Hill. 

Powell, Nathaniel R & Sophonesba A Carrington, dau & con Benj C; 14 Feb 1835; sr Lawrence 
Carrington. 

Powell, Wm & Mary D Langhorne, dau Wm B L; 15 Sept 1824; sr Geo H. Mathews & Stirling Ford. 

Powell, Wm & Mary H Woodson; 6 Nov 1826; sr Jos R Woodson. 

Powell, Thos R & Lucy V Carrington, con gdn Wm E Carrington; 16 Nov 1837; sr James Miller. 

Powers, John & Lurena Atkinson; 29 Apr 1835; sr James D Weymouth. 

Powers, Thos & Ellen Farmer; 24 Mch 1828; sr Henry Hatcher. 

Powers, Wm & Anne Lipford, dau & con Henry L; 9 Feb 1812; sr Henry Lipford. 

Price, James & Elizabeth Dunnavant; 24 Apr 1834: sr Thos Stinson. 

Price, John & Nancy H Wilson, dau & con Rich’d W; 18 Nov 1819; sr John W Wilson. 

Price, Thos W (son & con Benj H P) & Amanda Coleman, con Gulielmus Coleman; 27 Mch 1838; 
sr John Guthrey. 

Price, Wm D & Mary A Wright; 15 Oct 1839; sr James Deiarnett. 

Prince, Wm H & Judith Bagley; 23 Aug 1819; sr Robert S Robinson. 

Pryor, Banister S & H Rebecca Eggleston; adm Gov Cabell; sr George Eggleston. 

Pucket, Josiah & Prudence Lipford; adm Gov Henry; sr Amos Lipford. 

Pulliam, Sale G & Mary H Mathews; 24 Dec 1817; sr John B Boatwright. 

Puryear, William & Polly Scruggs, dau & con Edward S; 15 Jan 1813; sr Richard Anderson. 

Putney, Samuel & Sally Bryant, dau & con Mary B; 14 Dec 1810 (?); sr Daniel Bryant. 


Quals, Allen & Drucilla Newton; 18 Aug 1828; sr William Jones. 
Quarles, Joseph & Sarah Davis; 27 Sept 1830; sr William D Peasley. 


Railey, John & Elizabeth Randolph; 29 Jan 1750; sr Stephen Hughes. 

Raine, Hugh & Anne E Vaughn; 16 Aug 1825; sr Miller Woodson. 

Raine, John & Eliza Woodson; 13 Dec 1819; sr Miller Woodson. 

Raines, John & Keziah Cocke, widow; 23 Dec 1761; sr Chisley Daniel. 

Ramsey, James & Anne Self, dau & con Wm S; 31 Aug 1785 (?); sr Wm Russell. 

Randolph, Wm F & Jane Cary Harrison, dau & con Randolph H; 10 Sept 1817; sr John W Nash. 

Ransone, Ambrose & Ann Andrews; 30 Dec 1793; sr John F Ransom. 

Ransone, Henry P & Elizabeth W Bagley; 25 May 1825; sr John Garrett. 

Ransone, James A & Martha Ann Walker, dau & con Jas W; 29 Dec 1835: sr Fleming Cayce. 

Ransone, John & Nancy C Maddox, con Thos Maddox; 9 Feb 1810; sr Wm Wade Barker. 

Ranson, Robert & Elizabeth A Armistead, dau & con Frances A; 25 Feb 1793; sr Jacob L Abrahams. 

Ransone, Robert & Martha P Guthrey; 29 May 1836; sr John Ranson. 

Ray (Roy?), Pleasant & Susanna Charlton; 12 Oct 1809; sr John Charlton. 

Redd, John W & Lockey H Woodson; 22 Nov 1823; sr John Garrett; mar 26 Nov. 

Redd, Joseph & Els'e Wright; 24 Aug 1807; sr Richard Michaux. 

Redd, Thomas & Rebecca M Macon; 11 Aug 1804; sr John F Redd. 

Reeve, Marcus & Martha C Willard; 23 July 1830; sr S H Parruck (?). 

Reynolds, James W & Nancy Cooper; 30 Apr 1827; sr Thos Cooper; mar 3 May. 

Reynolds, James W & Julia Carter; 3 Dec 1840; sr Albert G Sanderson. 

Reynolds, Seymour & Mary Frances Blanton; 16 July 1839; sr Alexr Blanton. 

Rhodes, Wm H & Mary V Merryman; 28 May 1838; sr Edward Marryman. 

Rice, C C & America M Anderson, dau & con John A; 3 Mch 1835; sr Wm B Hobson. 

Rice, Capt John & Amanda Nance (Nantz), dau Fredrk N (of Washington Co Ky); 8 June 1821; 
sr Francis W Venable. 

Richardson, John & Ann Branch Burton; adm Gov Bev Randolph; sr Jesse Hill. 

Richardson, John H & Mary A Brown, dau & con John B; 22 Sept 1817; sr ——- —— 

Richardson, John R (con gdn Wm Woodson) & Nesbet Powell, con gdn Robt K Dabney of “Red 
House”; 7 Dec 1822; sr Sam’! Irvine. 

Richardson, Richard & Susanna Price; 27 May 1793; sr Jesse Thomas. 

Richardson, Robert & Patsy Bradley; 26 Sept 1808; sr Jesse Criddle. 

Richardson, Wm & Phebe Scruggs; 25 Sept 1775; sr Henry Scruggs. 

Riddle, James & Mary Morton, dau & con Thos A M; 24 Feb 1826; sr Francis W Venable. 

Ridgway, Samuel & Phebe Seay; 3 (1?) May 1751; sr Jacob Mosby. 

Rives, Henry & Ann A Allen; 17 Dec 1810; sr Peter T Phillips. 

Robertson, Alonzo & Amanda C Dowdy, dau & con Rich’d D; 20 Dec 1830; sr Littleberry Amos. 

Robertson, Chas & Phebe Dunkum; 12 Apr 1821; sr Daniel C Talley: mar 12 Apr. 

Robertson, Henry M & Martha Jane Brown; 23 Nov 1836; sr Chesley Brown. 

Robertson, Hugh & - 

Robertson, John & Anne Trent: 26 Apr 1819; sr ieeesy Skipwith. 
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Robinson, Christopher & Elizabeth Hobson; 26 Sept 1791; sr Wm Hobson. 

Robinson, Field & Keziah Scruggs; 9 Dec 1784; sr Edward Robinson. 

Robinson, Gross & Sarah Anderson, con Catherine Anderson; 30 Oct 1809; sr Jackey Talley. 
Robinson, Jonas & Nancy Talley, dau & con Jockey Talley; 22 Mch 1825; sr John A Hall. 
Robinson, Joseph & Sally Robinson; 24 Feb 1807; sr John Robinson. 

Robinson, Norvell H & Elizabeth M Criddle; 25 Feb 1813; sr Daniel C Talley. 

Robinson, Robert S & Martha Bagby; 14 Dec 1811; sr Jesse S Street. 

Robinson, Sam’! & Frankie Brown; 22 Aug 1788; sr Wm Robinson. 

Robinson, Stephen & Martha Meador, dau & con Martha M Sr; — Dec 1812; sr Sherley Anderson. 
Robinson, Thos & Mary Baughan; 4 Nov 1806; sr Isaac Butler. 

Robinson, Wm & Frankie Winfree, dau & con Chas W; 24 Oct 1785; sr Jesse Parker. 
Robinson, Wm & Mildred F Foster, dau & con Roderick F; 30 July 1823; sr Edw’d Bolling Jr. 
Robinson, Wm A & Mary H England, dau & con W E; 19 Mch 1835; sr Zach L Goodman. 
Robinson, Wiltshire & Sally Robinson, dau & con Levina R; 19 Dec 1826; sr Thos H Isbell. 
Roper, James & Molly Sims; 26 Jan 1793; sr Henry Smith. 

Roy (Ray?), Pleasant & Susanna Charlton; 12 Oct 1809; sr John Charlton. 

Roy, Richard D & Sarah Palmore, dau Fleming P; 4 Aug 1826; sr Thos M Lipford. 

Royster, Chas & Elizabeth Moseley, dau Arthur M; 2 (22?) May 1760; sr Thos Moseley. 
Rucker, Joshua & Anne Boatwright, dau & con James B; 7 June 1812; sr John Martin. 


Sadler, Benj & Elizabeth Quarles; 8 Aug 1826; sr James Quarles. 

Sanders, James B & Mary E Allen; 1 June 1830; sr Peter B Foster. 

Sanderson, Daniel & Elizabeth C Mitchell, dau & con Cary M; 10 May 1819; sr Wm H Penick. 

Sanderson, Daniel & Edith Wood; 18 Aug 1838; sr Wm G Armistead. 

Sanderson, Daniel G & Sally Ann Sanderson; 30 Sept 1834; sr Wm Sanderson. 

Sanderson, John & Lucy Word (Ward?) ; 10 Mch 1810; sr Thos H Word (Ward?). 

Sanderson, Robert & Sarah H Merryman; 22 Sept 1823; sr Thos B Sanderson. 

Sanderson, Robert & Elizabeth R Sanderson; 12 Oct 1840; sr J W Reynolds. 

Sanderson, Thos B & Mary Burch; 12 Dec 1816; sr Wm Sanderson. 

Sanderson, Wm & Elizabeth Richardson, con gdn John Brown; 28 Oct 1839; sr Robt J Meador. 

Sanderson, Willis & Elizabeth B Reynolds, con J J Reynolds; 16 Nov 1819; sr Geo C Sanderson. 

Sandige, Beverley J & Elizabeth Holt; 7 Jan 1807; sr James Pitttman. 

Sandige, John & Polly Davidson; 12 Dec 1811; sr Gabriel Peasley. 

Sandige, Zach A & Susan Burch, dau & con Littleberry B; 13 Aug 1829; sr Wm W Meriwether; 
mar 13 Aug. 

Scott, Chas & Frances Sweney; 22 Feb 1762; sr John Scott. 

Scott, Edward & Fanny (Jenny?) Smith; 10 Sept 1806; sr James Anderson; mar 18 Sept. 

Scott, Robert & Judith Chastain; 25 Oct 1762; sr John Chastain. 

Scott, Samuel & Elizabeth K Pankey, dau Thos P; 27 Aug 1823; sr Thos A Pankey. 

Scott, Thos & Lucy Scruggs; 5 Nov 1805; sr Thos H Ward. 

Scruggs, Chas & Martha Newton, dau & con Chas N; 14 May 1821; sr Thos Scruggs; mar 15 May. 

Scruggs, Drury & Frances Amos; 27 Oct 1788; sr Chas Amos. 

Scruggs, Edward & Jane Dunkum, dau & con Phebe D; 13 May 1818; sr Valentine Scruggs. 

Scruggs, Henry J & Mary B Gaulding; 14 Feb 1832; sr Josiah Gaulding. 

Scrugggs, John & Molly Minter; 23 July 1793; sr John Scruggs. 

Scruggs, John & Elizabeth Minter; adm Gov Lee; sr John Preckett (?). 

Scruggs, Nath’] H & Martha Bradley; 19 Jan 1824; sr Thos B Sanderson. 

Scruggs, Robert & Maria Atkinson, dau & con Sam’l A; 13 Jan 1813; sr Daniel A Wilson. 

Scruggs, Samuel & Sally Meador; 8 Sept 1818; sr Valentine Scruggs. 

Seay, Abner & Mary Stratton; 2 Apr 1795; sr Reuben Seay. 

Seay, Isham & Sarah Walton, dau & con Wm S W; 17 May 1834; sr Branch H Ellington. 

Seay, John & Mary Rice; 6 Oct 1789; sr Booker Woodson. 

Seay, John B & Rebecca G Mayo: 4 Jan 1839; sr Thos P Allen. 

Seay, Leonard & Lucy Holt; 22 Nov 1824; sr Philip Holt. 

Seay, Reuben & Mary B Scruggs; 7 Apr 1834; sr James S Gaulding. 

Seay, Selden A & Maria L Eggleston, dau & con Edmund E; 28 Aug 1839; sr James A Seay. 

Seayres, John & Elizabeth Ann Clarke, dau & con Gater C; 25 Oct 1819; sr Geo W Bondurant. 

Self, John E & Mary G Holman, dau & con Geo H; 14 Dec 1830; sr Edward T Self. 

Shanont (Chenault?), Patrick & Rebecca Barker; 23 Dec 1807; sr Samuel Wheeler. 

Shaw, Timothy & Sarah D Sanderson; 14 May 1839; sr Robert Sanderson. 

Sheffield Collin & Frances H Davenport; 18 Jan 1825; sr Timothy Tyree. 

Shelton, John W & Elizabeth Dowdy; 19 Dec 1825; sr Richard Dowdy. 

Shepherd, James & Elvira Warriner; 18 July 1824; sr Thos Johns Jr; mar 22 July. 

Shepherd, John M & Catherine A Boatwright; 7 Dec 1840: sr Gabriel B Peasley. 

Shepherd, Nath’l J & Elizabeth Spears, dau & con Elizabeth S; 1 Apr 1835; sr Geo T Thomas. 

Sheppard, Samuel & Susanna Holman; 2 Nov 1788; sr John Holman. 

Shoott (?), Bartholomew & Tabitha Moss; 4 Dec 1753; sr Pat Shoott (?). 
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ame (Shows? ), Chasteen & Elizabeth N (W?) Steger, dau & con Thos H S; 3 Aug 1822; sr Edward 

Steger. 

Short, Samuel & Elizabeth Le Seuer; 28 Feb 1774; sr Peter Le Seuer. 

Sims, Edward W & Polly L Hobson, dau John H Jr; con of gdn Maurice Langhorne; 16 Aug 1824; 
sr Benj E Scruggs. 

Sims, Reuben T & Nancy M Fuqua; 17 Feb 1817; sr Edward Walton. 

Slade, Jonah & Mary L Bowler; 15 Dec 1819; sr Peter Stratton. 

Slaughter, Geo & Mary (Martha?) Smith; 16 Feb 1789; sr Harry Smith. 

Slaughter, Martin & Rebecca Allen, dau & con Wm A; 20 Nov 1789; sr — 

Smith, Benj & Sally Famwell (?) ; 22 Mch 1806; sr Thaddeus Armistead. 

Smith, Berry & Mahala Johnson; 20 Dec 1818; sr Henry L Eggleston. 

Smith, Bird & Gillea Arnold, dau & con Moses A; 15 (16) Sept 1789; sr John Arnold. 

Smith, Bird & Sally Dowdy; 14 Jan 1822; sr James Dowdy. 

Smith, Bowker & Judith Cox, dau and con Judith C; 22 May 1749; sr Jacob Mosby. 

Smith, Daniel & Priscilla Goff, dau & con Mary G; 3 May 1808; sr Henry Goff. 

Smith, Daniel D & Druscilla Boatwright; 22 Aug 1815; sr Drury Boatwright. 

Smith, Edward & Nancy Rogers, dau & con Martha R; 7 Nov 1815; sr Leonard Boatwright. 

Smith, Francis Jr & Sarah Seay, dau & con John S; 7 May 1821; sr James M Smith. 

Smith, Geo Stovall & Frances Sandefer, dau & con Abraham S$; 24 (26?) July 1773; sr John Dupuy. 

Smith, Guy & Martha T Shepherd, dau & con Nancy S; 28 Dec 1818; sr Wm Wade. 

Smith, James & Mary Haistie, dau & con Thos & Elizth H; 16 Nov 1759; sr Jas Aiken. 

Smith, James & Susanna Self; 6 July 1793; sr Joseph Walston. 

Smith, James Miller & Mary Seay; adm Gov Nicholas; sr Wm Seay 

Smith, Jesse & Sarah Miller Bellamy, dau & con Rich’d & Martha B- "23 Mch 1835; sr Jas A Bellamy. 

Smith, John & Nancy Matthews; 25 Mch 1793; sr Lewis Lowry. 

Smith, John & Elizabeth Bosher; 18 Oct 1815; sr Robert Smith. 

Smith, John & Sophia W Price; 10 Apr 1821; sr Wm D Price. 

Smith, John & Sarah Merryman, dau & con Edward M; 15 June 1840; sr J W Reynolds. 

Smith, Lawrence & Martha Thompson; 24 Nov 1755; sr Robert Thomson. 

Smith, Lawrence & Catherine Montague; 5 Sept 1774; sr Thos Montague. 

Smith, Peter F T & Mary J Turpin, dau & con Wm T; 16 Dec 1807; sr Henry Randolph. 

Smith, Robert & Elizabeth James; 20 May 1763; sr ——— -— 

Smith, Robert & Polly Dowdy; 28 Jan 1823; sr James Dowdy. 

Smith, Robert P & Sally Smith; 2 Oct 1809; sr Thos Wilkinson. 

Smith, Stark & Tabitha Cox, dau Stephen C dec’d; 24 Oct 1774; sr Robert Smith. 

Smith, Thos — & Susanna C Steger, dau & con Hanse S; 13 Dec 1830; sr Henry J Harris. 

Smith, William & Nancy Faris, dau & con Martin F; 22 Nov 1805; sr Edward Walton Jr. 

Smith, William & Polly Austin, dau & con Judith A; 16 Sept 1817; sr James H Austin. 

Snoddy, David & Nancy Thomas, con gdn Fredrk Jones; 29 Dec 1806; sr - 4 

Snoddy, David & Elizabeth Faris, dau & con Martin F; 26 May 1817; sr ——- - 

Snoddy, James C & Eliza Burch, dau & con Littleberry B; 24 Oct 1836; sr Heary Wheeler. 

Snoddy, Samuel & Sally Allen; 8 Nov 1794; sr Daniel Allen. 

Southall, Cary & Polly E Maddox; 11 Dec 1816; sr Thomas Maddox. 

Southall, Fernew (Furney?) (son & con Robt R S) & Polly Richardson; 18 Nov 1808; sr Jas Southall. 

Southall, Turner & Patsy Brown, dau & con C B; 10 Jan 1811; sr Turner Brown. 

Southall, Wm & Paulina Hix, dau & con Josiah H; 28 Dec 1830; sr Jourdan Salmon. 

Southern, Henry & Elizabeth Farley; 25 Jan 1833; sr Miller Woodson. 

Sowny (Lowny?), James & Elizabeth Wood; 10 Jan 1827; sr S L S(L) owny. 

Spears, Edward W & Catherine Mayo, daw & con Wm M; 13 June 1825; sr Z Wilkinson. 

Spears, Jesse & Sally Spears, dau & con Wm S; 23 Feb 1795; sr Wm Spears. 

Spears, Robert & Betsy R Carrington; 1 Nov 1804; sr Wm Hobson. 

Spears, Robert & Elizabeth Payne; 24 Mch 1817; sr Samuel Steger. 

Spears, William & Polly Daniel, dau & con Abraham D; 26 Sept 1791(4?); sr John Woodson. 

Spears, ——— & Mary Yarrington, dau & con Mary Y; 12 (?) Nov 1804; sr ——- -——. 

Spencer, John & Betsy Price (Riner?) ; < t Feb (July?) 1809; sr Chas Womack. 

Spencer, John (Charlotte Co) & Elizabe. Guerrant; — ——— 1815; sr Richmond Allen. 

Starkey, John & Obedience Cox; 22 June i789; sr Francis Cox. 

Starkey, Joseph & Elizabeth Jones widow; 16 Aug 1753; sr Thos Prosser. 

Starkey, Abraham & Elizabeth Cayce, dau & con Nancy C; 22 Dec 1795; sr Shadrach Cayce. 

Steger, Edw’d & Louisa Ann Goodman, dau & con Elizth G; 12 July 1830; sr Edw’d Walton. 

Steger, Giles & Sally M Jones; 17 Dec 1829; sr Thos Alderson. 

Steger, Hans & Jane Flippen; — June 1794; sr Francis Flippen. 

Steger, Isham & Lockey Boatwright; 10 Oct 1803; sr John Martin. 

Steger, Isham & Frances Merryman; 24 Nov 1823; sr Thos Merryman. 

Steger, Jefferson & Anne Crews; 23 Dec 1828; sr Peachy Crews; mar 24 Dec. 

Steger, Littleberry & Eliza Nunnally; 29 Mch 1830; sr John Robinson Jr. 

Steger, Samuel & Polly Coleman S'ms; 7 Dec 1812; sr Bernard Sims. 
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Steger, Skipp H & Anne Boatwright, dau & con James B; 3 Dec 1805; sr Drury Boatwright. 

Steger, Wm C (con gdn Jno H Steger) & Mary V McLaurine, dau & con Rob’t McLaurine; 26 Sept 
1836; sr 

Stephens, Isaac & Mary Wright; 12 May 1788; sr Thomas Wright. 

Stephers, James & Elizabeth Moreland; 29 Nov 1814; sr James Bryant. 

Stevens, Absalom (Buckingham Co) & Elizabeth Riddle; 11 Sept 1815; sr James Bryant. 

Stevenson, Wm & Martha Moseley; 25 Apr 1774; sr Richard Moseley. 

Stewart, James & Sarah Harris, dau & con Chas H; 25 Oct 1773; sr John Cox. 

Stokes, Fredrk & Elizabeth Ann Anderson, dau & con Elizth T A; 6 Nov 1826; sr John Anderson. 

Stokes, Samuel & Mary T Beaver; 28 Oct 1811; sr John Jordan. 

Stokes, William & Mary N Bracher; 25 Aug 1814; sr Benj Bransford. 

Stone, William & Lucy Lockett; 27 Feb 1767; sr Caleb Stone. 

Stovall, Bartholomew (son & con Bartholomew S) & Tabitha Moss, dau & con Wm M;; 4 Sept 176—; 


sr - —. 

Stovall, Landis & Anna Isbell; 13 Feb 1806; sr Peter T Phillips. 

Stratton, David & Susanna Norris, dau & con Thos N; 7 May 1808; sr Beverley J (T?) Sandidge. 

Stratton, Edward & Polly Flippen, dau & con Philip F; 17 Aug 1807; sr Thos Hobson. 

Stratton, Edward & Jane B B Sanderson; 1 May 1826; sr Geo G Sanderson. 

Stratton, Peter & Nancy T Bondurant, dau & con Wm B; 28 Feb 1815; sr Geo W Bondurant. 

Stratton, Peter & Polly Street; 21 Apr 1807; sr Dudley Street. 

Stratton, Peter B & Jane E Swann, con Thos T Swann; 1 June 1838; sr John C Trent. 

Stratton, Richard & Jane Daniel, dau & con Leonard D; 5 July 1814; sr Wm Stratton. 

Stratton, Richard B & Elizabeth M McLaurine, dau & con Robert McL; 10 Feb 1836; sr W C Steger. 

Stratton, Robert & Drucilla S Street: 13 Jan 1837; sr George C Walton. 

Street, David A (Lunenburg Co) & Mary D Woodson, dau & con Tscharner W; 25 Oct 1828; sr Tsch 
Woodson. 

Street, Dudley & Maryan Woodson; 17 Oct 1809; sr Blake B Woodson. _ 

Street, Jesse L & Drusilla S Murry, dau & con John M; 22 Sept 1810; sr Robt S Robinson. 

Strong, Christopher B & Lucy Ann Woodson; 28 Apr 1808; sr Miller Woodson. 

Swann, Thos T & Judith Ligon; 13 Dec 1789; sr Reuben Sims. 

Swann, Thos T & Sally W Mason; 16 July 1806; sr George T Swann. 

Swope (Swoope), Washington & Elizabeth A Trent, con John (?) A Trent; 25 May 1816 (18?) ; 
sr Wm A Trent. 


Tabb, Langhorne & Judith Cox, dau & con Henry C; 19 Nov 1771; sr Thos Tabb. 

Talley, James & Ava Jones, dau & con Lewis J; 16 Mch 1833; sr Wm Jones. 

Talley, Nelson & Sarah Minter, dau & con John M; 15 Jan 1838; sr John D Jenkins. 

Talley, Sam’l H & Sarah H Hill, dau & con John H Sr; 11 Mch 1834; sr John Hatcher. 

Talley, Wm A & Polly Anne Dowdy, con Thos Dowdy; 5 Dec 1821; sr Chesley Anderson; mar 8 Dec. 

Talley, Zachariah & Permely Talley, dau & con Wm T; 13 Feb 1805; sr James Baughan. 

Talley, Zachariah & Nancy Orsburn; 5 Mch 1823; sr Joseph Jenkins. 

Tanner, John F & Harriet L Jordan; 22 Oct 1833; sr William E Tanner. 

Tarry, Rollin & Mary Merryman; 22 Dec 1823; sr Hardiman Crews. 

— Peter (Jeter?) J & Mary B Glover, dau & con Elijah G; 10 Apr 1827; Jas W Reynolds; mar 
12 Apr. 

Tatum, Wm P & Sarah H Harris, dau & con Benj H; 5 May 1827; sr Lewis McLaurine. 

Taylor, Arch’d & Letitia Cunningham; —- —— 1811; sr Richard Cunningham. 

Taylor, Creed & Lucy A M Woodson; 7 Feb 1839; sr B B Woodson. 

Taylor, James M & Louisa Ford; 19 Dec 1831; sr Alfred Wood. 

Taylor, Joseph & Judith Gilliam, dau Jas G; 30 Nov 1768; sr Mikel Rowland. 

Taylor, Joseph & Sarah Moseley, dau Rich’d M; 27 Aug 1770; sr Rich’d Moseley. 

Taylor, Thomas & Mila Markham; 28 Dec 1785; sr John Charlton. 

Taylor, Thomas & Nancy Davidson; 6 Nov 1810; sr Gabriel Peasley. 

Taylor, Thomas & Tabitha Armistead; 16 Apr 1811; sr John Armistead. 

Taylor, Zachariah & Elizabeth M Armistead, dau & con Jas A A; 27 Oct 1807; sr ——- ——. 

Terry, Rollin—see Tarry. 

Thackston, William & Lucy Clay, dau of Chas C; — —mber 1770; sr Chas Clay. 

Thomas, Benj & Terecy Russell, dau & con Tabitha R; 15 June 1817; sr James Farmer. 

Thomas, Gideon (Amelia Co) & Hannah Clay. dau & con Wm C; 25 July 1762; sr Chas McKennie. 

Thomas, James A & Mary Peasley, dau & con Gabriel P; 15 Jan 1826; sr Zachariah A Sandige. 

Thomas, Jesse L (Jos S) & Sarah G Farmer, dau & con Elam F; 28 Apr (8 Dec) 1834; sr Elam 
Farmer, Gus E Farmer. 

Thompson, Alexr & Nancy Newton; 21 Apr 1827; sr Zach A Sandige; mar 25 Apr. 

Thompson, Geo & Mahala Brown; 4 Apr 1811; sr John Thompson. 

Thompson, John & Sarah S Anderson; 12 July 1827; sr Wm M Thornton. 

Thompson, Josiah & Polly Colquitt, dau & con John C; 1 Jan 1827; sr Thos H Brackett; mar 4 Jan. 

Thompson, Josiah & Mary Swann; 21 (30) Aug 1755 (7?) ; sr Thompson Swann. 
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Thornton, Anthony & Mary Jane Irving, dau & con Chas I Jr; sr 18 Dec 1839; sr Edm’d W Hubard. 
Thruston, John G & Melinda Foster, dau & con Roderick F; 27 1834; sr E W Spears. 

Tiger, John L & Frances A Seay; 29 June 1839; sr Isham Seay. 

Toler, Lemuel & Nancy Johnson, dau & con Isaac J; 19 May 1807; sr Jos Thomas. 

Toler, Simeon & Nancy E Toler, dau & con Benj T; 27 Jan 1823; sr —- 

Toler, Wm L & Sarah M Carter, dau & con Elizabeth C; 18 Mch 1839; sr Gabriel B Peasley. 
Tompkins, Sam’! D & Martha Curtis; 21 Jan 1828; sr Edward Walton. 

Toney, Edmond & Catherine Tyree; 2 Dec 1817; sr David Tyree. 

Toney, Wm A & Clarky Jones; 18 Sept 1807; sr Jesse Michaux. 

Totty, Thos T & Mary D Price; 9 Mch 1831; sr Geo R Jeffries. 

Towers, Rodger & Eliza M (Ann B?) Fowler; 5 June 1818; sr Wm H Prince. 

Trent, Alexr Jr & Frances Scott; 27 Sept. 1750; sr John Dobie. 

Trent, Carter H & Maria A Trent, dau & con Elizabeth Wilson; 28 Apr 1834; sr Wm Howard. 
Trent, Dr John & Lucy Cunningham, dau & con John C; 10 Aug 1812; sr Miller Woodson Jr. 
Trent, John & Kitty Southall; 10 Apr 1819; sr Henry Martin. 

Trent, John & Judith Starkey; 25 Mch 1828; sr F Brook. 

Trent, Rich’d B & Eliza L Hobson; 3 Sept 1838; sr C D Coleman. 

Trent, Wm A & Judith C Anderson; 20 (26?) Oct 1819; sr David O Coupland. 

Trent, Wm A & Eliza Sumner Deane; 24 Apr 1826; sr Francis B Deane Jr. 

Tucker, Thos & Frances Wood; 20 Mch 1837; sr John F Wood. 

Turner, F W Spencer & Mary Harris, dau & con Rebecca H; 11 Mch 1811; sr Benjamin Harris. 
Turner, William & Mary Brown; 25 Feb 1811; sr Thos Brown. 

Turner, Wm A & Eliza A Boatwright, dau & con Lucy A B; 18 Dec 1839; sr H J Harris. 
Turpin, William & Sarah Harris, dau & con Wm H; 28 June 1793 (1773?) ; sr John Archer Jr. 
Tyree, David & Patsy Tyree; 11 Jan 1815; sr David Tyree. 

Tyree, Timothy & Polly K Melton, dau John M; 19 May 1824; sr John Melton. 


Utz, Morgan & Mary L James, con gdn John R B Eldridge; 14 Sept 1827; sr John Daniel Jr. 


Vaughan, Craddock & Mary Williamson; — Feb 1793; sr Fredrk James. 

Vaughan, Edmund & Sally Michaux; 6 Mch 1775; sr John Woodson. 

Vaughan, Patrick & Martha Robinson; 8 Oct 1837; sr Geo C Walton. 

Vawter, Clement & Sarah Johnson, dau & con Wm J; 17 Sept 1788; sr James A meemen 

Vawter, James & Mildred D Lee, dau & con Chas L; 11 Oct 1815; sr —-_- -——— 

Vawter, Ludwell & Frances Robinson; 20 Mch 1809; sr John Robertson. 

Vawton, Wyatt L & Elizabeth R Harrison, con gdn of both, Zadock Lackland; 26 Aug 1816; sr 


Venable, Samuel S & Virginia Bransford, dau & con Benj B; 20 Sept 1833; sr Henry Bransford. 


Wade, Chas & Elizabeth Anderson, dau & con Chas A; 27 Sept 1773; sr James Halloway. 

Wade, Nath’l & Mary Ann Brown, dau & con John B; 4 May 1779; sr Thos Sanderson. 

Wade, William & Frankie S Sims; 27 Oct 1818; sr Samuel Williams. 

Wakeham, John & Julia Ann Merryman, dau & con Edward M; 17 Feb 1835; sr Rob’t W Brown. 

Walden, John W & Jane Martin, dau & con John M; 21 Dec 1830; sr Robert Hudgins. 

Walden, Rich’d Jr & Patty Davenport, dau Henry D; 3 Oct 1774; sr Henry Davenport. 

Walden, Samuel & Sarah Coleman, dau & con Frances C; 17 Dec 1839; sr Wm Hubbard. 

Walke, John M & Clementina M Carrington; 24 Mch 1827; sr Wm B. Burwell. 

Walker, James & Agnes Fowler; 30 Nov 1785; sr Wm Walker. 

Walker, William & Rebecca Murray; 21 Aug 1797 (?); sr Reuben ——. 

Walker, Wm A & Mary W Blanton, dau & con James B; 15 Dec 1837; sr Chas S Palmore. 

Walker, Wm B & Mary Frances A Blanton, dau & con Lindsey B; 19 Aug 1829; sr Chas B Allen. 

Wallace, Sam’] & Ann F Ballow; 28 Dec 1819; sr Hezekiah Ford. 

Walthall, Francis & Susanna Dicken, dau & con Rich’d D; 23 Aug 1791; sr John Chumbley. 

Walthall, Francis & Katy Anglea; 12 Jan 1807; sr John Holman Jr. 

Walthall, James & ——- ——; 2 Sept 1815; sr Wilson Wr—. 

Walthall, James D & Elizabeth Blanton; 10 Feb 1838; sr H W Cadwell. 

Walthall, John & Lucy A Richardson; 23 July 1827; sr Joseph Coleman. 

Walton, A A & Mary Austin; 18 Apr 1829; sr John Austin. 

Walton, Anthony A & Sarah J Daniel, dau & con Abraham D; 15 Oct 1840; sr B Hancock. 

Walton, George & Martha Hughes; 22 May 1749; sr R Walton. 

Walton, George (son of Thos W) & Margaret Tabb, dau Thos T; 25 June 1759 (?); sr Thos Tabb 
& Thos Walton. 

Walton, John J & Jane D Hudgins, dau & con Jane H; 23 Mch 1840; sr Jesse D Parker. 

Walton, Langhorne Tabb & Elizabeth George; 24 July 1786: sr Jesse Thomas. 

Walton, Minjinn (?) & Sally F Mann, con Wm F Mann; 5 Feb 1806; sr Benj Fuqua & Wm Mann Jr. 

Walton, Nath’] & E B Payne; 28 Feb 1828; sr Geo C Walton. 

Walton, Robert & Milly Armistead; 28 Nov 1795; sr William Isbell. 


(To be concluded) 
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ANSWERS 


13214. HAMILTON.—Have data of sev- 
eral John Hamiltons. My gr. gr. mother 
Sarah Hamilton had bro John. If you care 
to corres. & will send more definite data of 
your John Hamilton I may be able to assist 
you.—Mrs. G. E. Martin, Elk City, Okla. 

13471lc. Savace.—John Savage of Hart- 
ford, Conn was married to Elizabeth Dub- 
bin ye tenth day of Febru. one thousand six 
hundred & fifty-two. The name of his wife 
is Dubbin in Middletown Land Records & 
the family records; by the marriage record 
it appears as Dubbin. Presumably this is 
a corruption of D’Aubin, today written 
Aubin, one of the many patronymics de- 
rived from the name Ste. Aubin (latine 
Albinus) bishop of Antwerp. 1707 John 
Dubbin petitioned the General Assem. of 
R. I. that he might receive some allowance 
for the shot he rec’d in his head while en- 
gaged wtih Col. John Winton in the capture 
of French privateers. He alleges that his 
wound lost one of his eyes. The Assembly 
“seriously considering his condition & will- 
ing to encourage such as are willing to de- 
fend Her Majesty’s interest in the Colony” 
voted him four pounds for five years; & in 
1720 the Assembly voted him the same pen- 
sion during his natural life. This is in evi- 
dence of the spelling of the name, as John 
was contemporary with Mrs. Savage & 
might have been a nephew. Nathaniel 
White b 7 July 1652 & d 15 Feb 1742, son 
of Nathaniel & Eliz. White, married Eliz. 


Savage. She was b 3 June 1655 & d 30 Jan 
1742. They lived at Hadley, Mass.—Dr. 
A. B. Corbit, Oxford, Mich. 

13609. CavENDER.—Will be glad to 
corres. with party making this inquiry.— 
Harvey L. Cavender, Burnham Bldg., Chi- 
cago, lil. 

13686. PERRIN.—Have material  col- 
lected from the Charlotte Co., Va. Records 
also old letters containing much genealog- 
ical data, written by Collier Clark in 1858 
who was then living in Gloucester Co., Va. 
the home of the Perrin Family. These let- 
ters also contain Lee data. From Charlotte 
Co. the Perrin family moved south.—V. S. 
Morton, Box 232, Farmville, Va. 

13655. Pratt.—The following is from 
the Pratt Family pub by Chapman in 1864 
John Pratt died at Hartford, Conn 15 July 
1655. He was of Rev. Hooker’s party in 
Cambridge & came with him to Hartford. 
His wife was Elizabeth & their sons were 
John & Daniel. John Pratt (of John) died 
23 Nov. 1687. He mar Hepsibah & 
after his death she mar 2nd John Lad & d 
1712. Their son Joseph Pratt b 6 Mch 1674 
in Hartford mar 22 July 1697 Sarah Colyer. 
He sold his land in Hartford abt 1700 & 
soon aft. appears in Colchester. His chil 
were Joseph b 30 June 1698; Azariah b 7 
Dec 1699; Abigail b 30 Nov 1702; Ruth 
b 16 Mch 1706; Elisha b 10 Aug 1707: 
Daniel b 26 May 1710; Sarah b 17 Aug 1713 
(page 315 gives families of these). Daniel 
Pratt b 1734 mar 1755 Abigail Bigelow & 
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had Isaac b 1769 who was prob the Isaac 
who mar 1793 Theodosia Welles, rather 
than the Isaac who was b in 1732. The 
lines of Joseph & Azariah Pratt sons of Jo- 
seph Sr. of Colchester have not been traced 
in the Genealogy & either of them was of 
suitable age to have been the father of an 
Isaac b 1732. In the introduction to The 
Pratt Family the ances of Lt. Wm. Pratt of 
Hartford & Saybrook Conn. is traced for 
three gens. Thomas Pratt of Baldock d 
1561 wife Joan, sons Thomas, James, An- 
drew. Andrew Pratt of Baldock, only rec. 
is the baptism of his chil. His son Wm. was 
bapt. Oct. 1562. Rev. Wm. Pratt, rector of 
St. Nicholas’ Church, Stevenage wife Eliza- 
beth. Chil. baptisms at Stevenage: John 
Pratt bp 9 Nov, 1620; Richard 16 Feb 1618; 
Sarah 1605; Elizabeth 1613; Wm. is named 
on his father’s monument & Mary is named 
in her father’s will. Wm. Pratt, Jr. came to 
America with Hooker & if John Pratt of 
Hartford was his brother (as is probable) 
then John Pratt was born 9 Nov. 1620. 
Would like to corres concerning your Riley- 
Geer gen.—G. Brewster, 719 S. Broad St., 
Mankato, Minn. 

13722. Sworpe-Kinc.—Would sugges 
that you write to Miss Stewart, Bed oa 
County Court House, Bedford, Pa., she 
might be able to assist you. In 1827 there 
is a deed between Peter Swoope, John King 
& Henry Swoope on file there——Miss 
Blanche A. Swope, 323 Richland Lane, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

13713. WANcE.—John Vance was b in 
Abingdon, Va. 1736 & died 1823. He mar 
Jane, daughter of John Black of Opequon 
& sister of Joseph Black who gave land for 
the first court house & jail in Abingdon, 
Washington Co., Va. Fought under Wash. 
ington when building the Fort at Winches- 
ter, Va. was made Lieut. & was wounded at 
Point Pleasant. His father James Vance 
emigrated from the north of Ireland 1734 
Having married in Ireland Eliza Glass. An- 
other John Vance b in Winchester, Va. 1730 
settled in Tyrone, Pa. 1766. He married 
Margaret White & lived on a tract of land 
surveyed by his bro Alexander Vance in 
1788 & warranted 1790. It was called Fed- 
eral Hill. John died & is buried in the 
Vance Cemetery at Federal Hill abt 3 miles 
from Connellsville, Pa. His chil were 


David, William, Moses, Jane, Eliz., & 
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Maria. Moses married Eliz. Strickler & 
had 10 chil. This John came to Pa. with 
Col. Wm. Crawford who mar his sister 
Hannah. Can give more if you write.— 
Minnie A. Rietz, Box 368, Wheatland Wyo. 

13779. BUNNELL. — My great - grand- 
mother Lucy Bunnell mar Zurial Lewis of 
Cheshire. Ct. & Wells, Vt. The Bunnell 
family was of French extraction & were La 
Bunnelle but soon after coming to this coun- 
try they dropped the La. Would like to 
hear from you. The old Episcopal Church 
in East Poultney celerates its 100th anniver- 
sary the last of Aug. & Zurial Lewis was at 
the laying of the corner stone & he & his wife 
Lucy & her sister were three of the eleven 
first communicants. He also represented 
the parish at the Diocesan Convention in 


Burlington.—Mrs. G. H. Ripley, Poultney, 
Vt. 


13737a. PATTERSON.—If you will com- 
municate directly with me I may be able to 
supply the desired information—Mrs. 
Charles B. Wagoner, Concord, N. C. 

13796. KUYKENDALL.—I am a desc. of 
Benj. Kuykendall & if you will corres. with 
me I may be able to assist you. There is 
a history of the Kuykendall Family written 
by Dr. George Kuykendall, Main St., Port- 
land, Oreg.—Blanche A. Swope, 323 Rich- 
land Lane, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


QUERIES 


13822. BrRowN.—Wanted names of wife 
& chil of Peter Brown who came in the May- 
flower, also dates of their births & deaths, & 
names of persons the chil married.—J. M. 

13823. BUCHANAN.—Wanted ances & 
all infor possible of James Buchanan who 
was b in Alabama in 1811 went to Texas in 
1834 with his wife Mary in Stephen F. Aus- 
tin’s fifth colony.—G. B. B. 

13824. SANDERS - WATSON. — Wanted 
ances of Malachi Madison Sanders who mar 
in Newberry Dist., S. Car. 27 May 1804, 
Margaret or Peggy Watson & enlisted in 
Sparta, Ga. 12 Oct 1814 in Capt. David Tos- 
ser’s Co. of Ga. mil., later moving to Wilkin- 
son Co., near Gardon, Ga. where they raised 
a large family. Wanted also Rev. ances of 
Margaret Watson.—WM. S. H. 

13825. McKINNEY.—Wanted ances of 
William McKinney b 19 Dec 1784 at Bed- 
ford, N. H. removed to Spencer, N. Y. abt 
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1815 & to Newburg, Ind abt 1833 & died 
there 16 July 1812. Married at Bedford, 
N. H. 25 June 1805 Jane Shirley b 31 Oct. 
1786 & d 9 Dec 1865. Had 12 chil. 

(a) Hupson.—Wanted ances of Abso- 
lom Brady Hudson b 8 Feb 1834 & d 22 Feb 
1863 at Evansville, Ind. Mar at Ind. 6 Mch 
1856 Minerva Jane McKinney who was b 
12 Nov 1836 at Newburg, Ind. & d 6 Sept. 
1914 at Wichita Kan. 

(b) Posey.—Wanted ances of Lane W. 
Posey b 10 Apr 1791, wanted also his place 
of birth & place & date of death. Wanted 
also ances & dates & places of birth & death 
of his wife Delilah Morgan who was b 1798. 
They were mar 24 July 1815. Their dau 
Emeline b 2 July 1816 d 7 July 1873 at 
Newburg, Ind mar James McKinney 31 Dec 
1835 at Newburg, Ind. 

(c) Taytor.—Wanted ances of Lewis 
Taylor b 23 Oct. 1780 in N. or S. Car., re- 
moved to near Columbia, Tenn & there mar 
24 Mch 1812 Rachel Baker & later removed 
to Anderson Twp., Warrick Co., Ind. 
Wanted Baker ances also. They had ten 
chil. Their son Johnson Taylor mar Elea- 
nor Osborne, dau of Manoah. Wanted her 
ances also. Her parents died on same day 
of cholera & are buried nr Eureka, Spencer, 
Ind. 

(d) Moor.—Have quite a lot of data of 
the desc of John & Janet Moor who came to 
Londonderry, N. H. 1723 & will be glad to 
exchange data.—J. S. F. 

13826. GriFFIN - WILSON. — Wanted 
parentage of Dr. John Griffith & also of his 
wife Elizabeth Wilson of Augusta Co., Va. 
They were mar abt 1788 & their dau Eliz. m 
June 1808 Green McClandean.—B. R. D. 

13827. Beers.—Wanted ances of Daniel 
Beers b at Mauch Chunk, Penna. 11 Aug 
1806 mar at Le Roy, N. Y. 11 Feb 1830 
Mary Herrick & died at Rockford, Ill 3 
April 1880. 

(a) THomPson-Gopsy. — Wanted an- 
ces of Harlo Thompson & also of his wife 
Clarinda dau of Capt. Godby of Boston, 
Mass. She died 1853 & is bur. at Vicks- 
burg, Mich. He d 1855 & is bur. at Vicks- 
burg. Wanted also date of their mar.— 
L.T. G. 

13828. THATCHER.—Wanted parentage 
with their ances of Thomas Thatcher b 26 
April 1822 at Wilmington, Ohio & d 27 
May 1905 in Iowa. He mar Eliz. Simons 
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or Symons who was b in Richmond, Ind 27 
Dec 1825 & d 22 Feb 1907. Their chil were 
twins Eldora & Viola, Charles, William, 
dau., Jesse W. b 20 Feb 1847 in Clinton Co., 
O. & d 1922 at Topeka. He mar Matilda 
Robbins 28 Feb 1867 in Story Co. Iowa. 
She was b Mahaska Co., Io. 16 Apr. 1848 & 
d 26 June 1913. Their dau Eldora mar 
Oliver Wildman & lived in Io. Thomas 
Thatcher had an older bro David who was 
b in Wilmington O. 18 Mch 1820 & d 8 
June 1908 nr Oskaloosa, lo. He mar Jane 
Maria Longshore b 1847 & d 1872. The 
Thatchers were members of the Friends’ 
Church & were supposed to have come from 
Shenandoah Valley, Va. Infor of this fam- 
ily greatly desired—H. C. W. K. 

13829. GaLE.—Wanted name of wife, 
with dates of her b, d & mar, of Daniel Gale 
who was b abt 1777 & d 1841. Was he mar 
more than once? His son Horace Bradley 
Gale b in N. H. in 1817 & died 1872.— 
P. A.B. 

13830. LAwRENCE.—Wanted parentage 
with their dates & places of b, mar & d of 
Sarah Lawrence who mar Benj. Gallup of 
Voluntown, Conn. 

(a) YoHN. — Wanted parentage, with 
dates & places of their b, mar & d, of Ban- 
dina or Bernardina who mar John 
Yohn in Montgomery Co., Pa. 

(b) STeece.—Wanted maiden name of 
wife of Adam Steele with dates & places of 
their b, mar & d. Their chil were William, 
Richard, Mary, Adam Steele was taxed in 
Northumberland Co., Pa. in 1799. Did he 
have Rev rec.? 

(c) Moore.—Wanted parentage of Han- 
nah Davis who mar Joseph Moore & whose 
chil were Mary who mar Wm. Porter; Mar- 
garet who mar Robert Morrow; Nancy who 
mar John Dean; Eliz. who mar Samuel 
Stewart; Jane who mar Philip Roller & Ann 
who mar David Ramsey.—K. M. H. 

13831. Fie_p.— Wanted parentage of 
Hannah Betsy Field b at Chepatchet, Provi- 
dence Co., R. I. 9 Jan 1789 & mar 14 Sept 
1805 Joseph Betteys who was b in Vt. 9 Dec 
1782. Her mother was prob. twice mar Ist 
to Field & after his death to a Mr. 
Keech, whose father was an Episcopal min- 
ister. They had a dau Avis Anville Keech 
who was ten years younger than Hannah 


Betsey Field her half-sister —A. B. C. 
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13832. StovaLt.—Wanted any infor of 
the Stovall Family in Tennessee, Kentucky, 
Alabama & Mississippi—W. H. D. 

13833. BEARDSLEE- BARDSLEY.—W anted 
dates of b & d of Capt. Charles Beardslee 
also maiden name of his wife with her dates. 
He served in Rev in Orange Co. N. Y. militia 
& afterwards removed to Sussex Co., N. J. 

(a) BLarin.—Wanted dates of birth & 
death of Lt. Thomas Blain & also of Maj. 
Wm. Blain, also maiden names of their 
wives. Both served in Orange Co. N. Y. 
mil. during Rev. & later removed to Sussex 
Co. N. J. Thomas Blain lived to be one 
hundred years old His dau Hannah mar 
Samuel Beardslee, son of Capt. Charles, in 
Vernon Twp. Sussex Co. N. J. 15 Oct 1796. 
Abigail Beardslee, gr. dau of Thomas Blain 
mar Thomas L. Wilson of Hardyston, Sus- 
sex Co., N. J. & the Wilsons were identified 
with the Old North Presbyterian Church 
there, so the Blains & Beardslees might have 
been also.—Miss Abigail A. de Sombre, 
New Milford, Susquehanna Co., Pa. 

13824. BUCHANAN.—Wanted ances & 
all infor possible of Moses Buchanan of 
Penna. whose son Moses Campbell Buchan- 
an of Virginia removed to Texas, while a 
younger man. He had a son William.— 

13825. Curtice. — Wanted ances of 
Jackob Curtice Sr. b in Boxford, Mass. 21 
Mch 1730 & died in N. H. 22 Feb 1797 & 
was a Rev. soldier from N. H. 

(a) Eaton.— Wanted ances of Wm. 
Eaton b 8 Mch 1756 & mar 30 Oct 1777 
Betsy Swain of Seabrook, N. H. They 
settled at Sanbornton N. H. where he d 3 
Sept. 1833. Was a Rev. sol. 

(b) SMALL.—Wm. Small Jr. b in Dan- 
vers, Mass. mar 1735 Sarah . Wanted 
maiden name & ances of Sarah. 

(c) GorDoN.—James Gordon b in Ex- 
eter, N. H. mar Lydia Leavett. Wanted an- 
ces of each with dates.—M. C. H. 

13836. Wesster.—Want to corres with 
desc of the Webster Family whose motto 
was “Fides et Justitia.” Jonathan Webster 
2nd, came from Va. to Ga. before 1778. His 
wife was Johnson, sister of Col. Wm. 
Johnson. Their chil were Abner, Mary, 
Pherabea, Jonathan 3rd, Benj amin, 
Thomas, Samuel, & William. The four 
oldest sons served in Rev. Family motto 
taught to the chil. 
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(a) FREEMAN. — Wanted ances oi 
Thomas Freeman who mar Catharine 
Harnesberger in Lincoln or Wilkes Co. Ga. 
Dec 1808. He came from Va. to Ga. & had 
bros Wm., Josephus or Joseph, & sister 
Patty. Wanted also all dates possible. 
Would like to corres with dese.—A. J. W. 

13837. BarTLeETT.—Wanted Rev rec, 
with official reference for same, of Samuel 
Bartlett whose Ist wife was Lydia Hix. 
Would also like to corres with 13725, E. R. 
D. June 1931 D. A. R. Macazine.—A. E. M. 

13838. Griswo_D.—Wanted any infor- 
mation possible of the Griswold Family of 
New York.—N. W.C. 

13839. PENNINGTON.—Wanted parent- 
age, & Rev rec in line of desc of Amma Pen- 
nington who was b 1805 & married abt 1820 
William Hearn. 

(a) CABANIsS. — Wanted parentage & 
Rev rec in line of dese of Catharine Cab- 
aniss who mar early in 1800 in Putnam Co., 
Ga. Frederick R. Rainey.—/. C. L. 

13840. McCoy.—Wanted ances, Rev 
rec, dates & places of birth, mar & death, 
maiden name of wife of John McCoy, the 
inventory of whose estate & allotment of 
same is recorded in Campbell Co. Va. date 
1783. Wife’s name in Allotment is Martha. 
Chil. named Elizabeth, wife of Jesse Cobbs; 
Sally, wife of John Cobbs; John, James & 
Thomas McCoy. Will of Martha McCoy re- 
corded in Bedford Co., Va. dates 1800. 
Chil. mentioned, same as above. Witnesses 
to Will Mary Alston & James Echols. Will 
Book B. p. 274-275. 

(a) WaLton.— Wanted ances, with 
dates & places of their b, mar & d of Ann 
Walton who mar bef 1758 Charles Cobbs, 
Capt of Bedford Co. Mil. 1780 & Sheriff of 
Campbell Co. Va. 1795-99. Their chil were 
Jesse, John b 1759, Samuel, Charles Rice, 
Caleb, William. Dau Frances mar Na- 
thaniel Rogers & removed to Ky.—M. L. C. 

13841. BaRNEs.—Wanted name of wife 
of David Barnes who purchased a planta- 
tion in Baltimore Co., Md 1748 & one year 
later married. His chil were David, Jr., 
& James who mar in Frederick Co., Md half- 
sisters Elizabeth Hall & Nancy Harrison; 
Abel who mar ——X had sons Peter b 1785, 
Henry & Abel b 1795; Peter who married in 
Frederick Co. Md Margaret Mahala Burkett. 
Wanted her parentage also.—E. B. C. 
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13842. Grecory - SAMPLE. — Wanted 
dates & all infor possible of Thomas Greg- 
ory & also of his wife Mary Sample & of 
the Sample Family of Phila, Pa. Thomas 
the elder of the two & his bro Andrew Greg- 
ory (1803-1867) b at Ratliffe Bridge, Lan- 
cashire Eng. came to America settling in 
Phila. where Thos. remained until his death. 
They married sisters Mary & Eliz. Sample. 
Andrew & Eliz. Sample were mar abt 1846/7 
& were living in Florence, Ala. when their 
lst ch. was born but went later to Ind. where 
both died. Thos. & Mary Sample Gregory 
raised a large fam. in Phila. Their 2nd ch. 
Emanuel Swedenborg Gregory was b 15 
July 1830, removed to Florence Ala. where 
he mar. He had bros Joseph & Robert, & 
several sisters. Wanted parentage of Mary 
& Eliz. Sample, who were supposed to have 
been b in Westmoreland Co., Pa. 

(a) SmitH.—Wanted parentage & all 
infor possible of Wm. Smith & of his wife 
Elizabeth whose wills were probated in 
Orange Co., Va. 1739, naming heirs Edwin, 
John, Samuel, Isaac, Benjamin, Elizabeth, 
Ann, grandchil. Ann & Wm. Bryant & Wini- 
fred Smith. Isaac Smith mar Margaret 
daughter of John & Susannah Phillips 
Rucker & his will is found prob in Madison 
Co. Recs in 1802, Wills of some of his chil 
also found there. Did Isaac have Rev. rec? 
Wanted also name of wife of Isaac’s son 
Downing Rucker Smith whose will was prob 
1826. 

(6b) Kear.—Wanted given name, dates 
& Rev rec of Judge Kear of Ill. who 
came from Scotland to N. Car. just bef 
the Rev. & fought with Gen. Marion. He 
lived nr Knoxville, Tenn. & had chil John, 
Joel, James, Wm. Rowland b 1812 & Betty, 
others whose names are not known. They 
later removed to Ill. Wm. Rowland Smith 
mar Mrs. Bettie Faris Hamond & lived nr 
Iuka, Miss.—E. S. G. 

13843. PicMAN-Musick.—Wanted an- 
ces of Mary Ann Pigman who mar Eli or 
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Elijah Musick. Wanted also parentage of 
Joseph Musick b 1854 in Mo. who mar Mary 
Catharine b 1860. Wanted also 
maiden name of Mary Catharine. 

(a) PLUMMER.—Wanted name of wife 
& date of mar of Samuel Plummer b 1754 
in Frederick Co., Md & died 1850 in Owsley 
Co., Ky.—B. J. 

13844. SHANNON.—Wanted parentage 
& all infor possible of John Shannon who 
was b in Ireland 1743 & d in Ky 1780. He 
served in Rev as Corporal in Capt. Davis’ 
Co., Sergeant in 9th Pa. Reg’t. He lived 
in Lancaster Co., Pa. & mar 1764 Susan 
Alexander. Wanted also her parentage & 
all infor possible of her family.—L. A. H. 

13845. TapLey- TApLy- TARPLEY. — 
Wanted Rev rec & given name of wife of 
Hosea Tapley who mar Greene. They 
lived in N. Car. during the Rev. later re- 
moving to nr Hannibal Mo. Had son 
Greene Tapley b 1797 d 1831, who mar 
1821 Hannah Parker b 1797 & d 1847. 

(a) McCune.—Wanted parentage of 
Rebecca McCune who mar 1760 John Biggs 
b 1727 & d 1778, Rev. soldier who resided 
in Camden Co., N. Car.—K. H. C. 

13846. FLEMING.—Wanted parentage of 
Peter Fleming of Chester Co., Penna. who 
mar Margaret Heslip & removed to Wash- 
ington Co., Penna with two sons in 1790. 

(a) BrowN.—Wanted parentage & res. 
of Arthur Brown b 1772, d 1840, mar 1798 
Sarah Snedeker. Supposed to have lived 
in western Penna, Brooke Co. W. Va. or 
in Jefferson Co., Ohio. Wanted also par- 
entage of Sarah Snedeker.—G. B. H. 

13847. WarRREN. — Joel Parkhurst’s 
mother was a Warren. Wanted her given 
name & parentage. What relation was she 
to General Warren?—N. A. S. 

13848. INGRAHAM.—Wanted parentage 
& place of birth of David Ingraham who was 
b 1770 & mar 1794 in Blandford, Mass 
Polly Henry. Wanted also Rev rec of his 
father.—F. C. 
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THE NATIONAL SOCIETY OF THE DAUGHTERS 
OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


(Organization—October 11, 1890) 


MEMORIAL CONTINENTAL HALL 
Seventeenth and D Streets N. W., Washington, D. C. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF MANAGEMENT 
1931-1932 


President General 
Mrs. Lowett Fietcuer Hopsart, 
Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, D. C. 


Vice-Presidents General 
(Term of office expires 1932) 


Mrs. Daniet MersHon Garrison, Maras. Katuarine Wuite Kitrrepce, 


13 Thompson St., Annapolis, Md. “Whiteacres,” Springfield, Vt. 
Mrs. Van LANpINGHAM, Mrs. Smita SHaw, 

1730 The Plaza, Charlotte, N. C. 240 Cottage Road, So. Portland, Me. 
Mrs. WittiaAm Leonarp MANCHESTER, Mrs. Rosert Bruce CAMPBELL, 

33 Central St., Bristol, R. I. 1255 Riverside Drive, Wichita, Kans. 


Mrs. N. How.anp Brown, 1213 DeKalb St., Norristown, Pa. 
(Term of office expires 1933) 


Mrs. James Cuartes Peasopy, Mrs. Francis CusHMAN WILSON, 

47 Allston St., Boston, 14, Mass. 316 Buena Vista, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 
Mrs. BenJAMIN Hart, Mrs. CuHarces Hersert Carrot, 

3660 Campbell St., Kansas City, Mo. 33 Liberty St., Concord, N. H. 
Mrs. Martin L. Sicmon, Mrs. Davin D. CaLpweLt, 

Vivian Manor, Monticello, Arkansas. 3342 Mt. Pleasant St., Washington, D. C. 


Mrs. MattHew Brewster, 7918 Freret St., New Orleans, La. 


(Term of office expires 1934) 


Mrs. Hersert Fay GAFFNey, Mrs. Wituiam H. Poucn, 

Pinehaven, Green Island Hills, Columbus, Ga. 135 Central Park, West, New York, N. Y. 
Mrs. Cuartes E. Herrick, Mrs. James B. CRANKSHAW, 

3809 Ellis Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 3128 Fairfield Avenue, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
Mrs. Witt1am Vaucurt, Mrs. J. T. Rountree, 

Point Pleasant, W. Va. 170 N. 27th Street, Paris, Texas. 


Mrs. Cuartes F. Baturick, 281 Upton Ave., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Chaplain General 


Mrs. Witt1am Rock 
Carrollton, Mo. 


Recording Secretary General Treasurer General 
Mrs. Humpurey Bissett, Mas. Harriet Vaucun Ricpon, 
Memorial Continental Hall. Memorial Continental Hall. 
Corresponding Secretary General Registrar General 
Miss Marcaret B. Barnett, Mrs. Jostan A. VAN OrspeL, 
Memorial Continental Hall. Memorial Continental Hall. 
Organizing Secretary General Historian General 
Mrs. BECKER, Dr. Frora Myers GILLentine, 
Memorial Continental Hall. Memorial Continental Hall. 


Reporter General to Smithsonian Institution 


Mrs. Lyman B. Stookey, 
1240 West 29th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Librarian General Curator General 
Mrs. Russect Wittiam Macna, Mrs. SaAmMuet Jackson KRAMER, 
Memorial Continental Hall. Memorial Continental Hall. 
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State Regents and State Vice-Regents, 1931-1932 


ALABAMA 
MRS. ZEBULON JUDD, 
Auburn. 
MRS. F. K. PERROW, 
314 East 7th St., Anniston. 
ALASKA 
MRS. JOHN A. CLARK, 
Box 312, Fairbanks. 
MRS. HENRY L. LIEN, 
Seward. 
ARIZONA 
MRS. THOMAS T. MOORE, 
368 Orme Avenue, Phenix 
MRS. DAVID WENTWORTH RUSSELL, 
246 S. Cortez St., Prescott. 
ARKANSAS 
MRS. WM. H. ARNOLD, 
503 Hickory St., Texarkana. 
MRS. CHARLES B. RENDLEMAN, 
1800 Park Avenue, Little Rock. 
CALIFORNIA 
MRS. FRANK PHELPS TOMS. 
540 E. Howard St., Pasadena 
MRS. F. F. GUNDRUM, 
2214 21st St., Sacramento. 
COLORADO 
MRS. EMILY M. RANDALL, 
307 No. Ninth St., Rocky Ford. 
MRS. ALBERT E. MORTON, 
1211 Longwood St., Pueblo. 
CONNECTICUT 
MISS KATHRINE ARNOLD NETTLETON, 
61 Seymour Ave., Derby. 
MISS EMELINE AMELIA STREET, 
259 Canner St., New Haven. 
DELAWARE 
MRS. EDWARD W. COOCH, 
Cooch’s Bridge. 
MRS. CHARLES I. KENT, 
Woodsedge, Claymont. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
MISS HELEN — 
1717 Varnum S hington. 
MRS. HARRY COLFAX GROVE, 
2708 Cathedral Ave., Washington. 
FLORIDA 
MRS. ROLLAND E. STEVENS, 
500 S. Ridgewood Ave., Daytona Beach. 
MRS. MILO MURDOCK’ 
337 Sessoms Ave., Lake Wales. 
GEORGIA 
MRS. BUN WYLIE, 
43 Peachtree Place, N. W., Atlanta 
MRS. MELL A. KNOX, 
Social Circle. 
HAWAII 
MRS. THOMAS BURNS LINTON, 
Wailuku, Maui, Territory of Hawaii. 
MRS. WALTER EUGENE WALL, 
Heights, Honolulu. 
IDA 
MRS. RICHARD PATTON ERWIN, 
2320 Woodlawn Ave., Boise 
MRS. THOMAS DAVID FARRER, 
1402 Cleveland Bivd., Caldwell. 
ILLINOIS 
MRS. DAVID J. gy Jr., 
544 Downer Place, Aurora. 
MRS. LOUIS I. HUTCHINS, 
322 E. Detroit Ave., Monmouth. 
INDIANA 
MRS. ROSCOE C. O'BYRNE, 
$17 Main St., Brookville. 
MRS. JOHN McFADDEN, 
768 Tyler St., Gary. 


IOWA 
MRS. FITZGERALD, 
1821 Ross Sioux City. 


MRS. CLYDE. BRENTON, 
3440 Grand Ave., Des Moines. 


KANSAS 
= J. W. KIRKPATRICK, 
6 West Pine, El Dorado. 
MRS E. P. PENDLETON, 
Pendleton Place, Princeton. 


KENTUCKY 
MRS. STANLEY FORMAN REED, 
Court Street, Maysville. 
MRS. SANFORD V. DIXON, 
800 So. Main St., Henderson. 


LOUISIANA 
New 
HARRIS BAUGHMAN, 
allulah 


MAIN 
EDWARD F. DANFORTH, 


Skowhegan. 

MRS. WM. ELROY DAVIS, 
Sanford. 

MARYLAND 

MRS. JOHN G. H. LILBURN, 
1118 N. Calvert St., Baltimore. 

MRS. HENRY ZOLLER, Jr., 
4402 Charlcote Place, Guilford. Raltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MRS. STEPHEN P. HURD, 
268 Edgehill Rd., East Milton. 
MISS NANCY H. HARRIS, 
37 Saunders St., Allstar 


MICHIGAN 
MRS. JAMES H. McDONALD, 
Glencoe Hills, Washtenaw Road. Ypsilanti. 


MINNESOTA 
MISS MINNIE M. DILLEY, 
417 Winona St., Northfield 
MRS. RICHARDSON DAMON BARRETT, 
1911 Pleasant Ave., Minneapolis. 


MISSISSIPPI 
MISS MYRA HAZARD, 
609 4th St., Corinth. 
MRS. ROBERT CROOK GADDIS, 
706 6th Ave., Laurel. 
MISSOURI 
MRS. HOWARD BAILEY, 


334 East North St., Marshall. 


MONTANA 
MRS. CHARLES SUMNER 
717 West Granite St., Butt 
MRS. ROSCOE CLARKE DILLAVOU, 
816 N. Billings. 
RS. E. ti. WESCOTT, 
Main St., Plattsmouth. 
MRS. HORACE JACKSON CARY, 
602 W. 27th St., Kearney. 


NEVADA 
MRS. FREDERICK H. SIBLEY, 
307 W. Sixth St., Reno. 
MRS. EDWARD WARREN CHISM, 
575 Ridge St., Reno. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
MRS. JOHN R. SPRING, 
6 Webster St., Nashua. 
MRS. A. H. HARRIMAN, 
778 Main St., Laconia. 
NEW JERSEY 
MRS. C. EDWARD MURRAY, 
180 West State St., Trenton. 
MRS. WM. J. WARD, 
18 Hobart Avenue, Summit. 
NEW MEXICO 
MRS. DAVID L. GEYER, 


105 College Ave., Silver ‘City. 
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NEW YORK 
MRS. FRANK H. PARCELLS, 
409 Park Place, Brooklyn. 
MRS. ROBERT HAMILTON GIBBES, 
Route 27, 
NORTH CAROLIN 
MRS. SYDNEY PERRY COOPER, 
Williams Street, Henderson. 
MRS. WILLIAM HENRY BELK, 
120 Hawthorne Lane, Charlotte. 
DAKOTA 
MRS. H. L. 
1118 S. 6th St. 
MRS. HARLEY ELLGWORTH FRENCH, 
University Station, Grand Forks. 


HIO 
MRS. WALTER L. TOBEY, 
401 North C St., Hamilton. 
MRS. ASA C. MESSENGER, 
West Market St., Xenia. 
OKLAHOMA 
MRS. FRANK HAMILTON MARSHALL, 
1227 East Broadway, Enid. 
MRS. SAMUEL WEIDMAN, 
562 Lahoma St., Norman. 


EGON 
MRS. WM. WALLACE McCREDIE, 
668 E. Broadway, 
MRS. JOHN H. OCHR 

203 N. Bartlett St., Mediord. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
MRS. JOSEPH M. CALEY, 
1513 Green St., Philadelphia. 
MRS. WM. H. ALEXANDER, 
500 Meade St., Monongahela. 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
MISS RUTH BRADLEY SHELDON, 
426 Norton St., New Haven, Con. 
MRS. H. D. KNEEDLER, 
Kneedler Bldg., Manila. 
RHODE ISLAND 
MRS. EDWARD S. MOULTON, 
49 Boylston Ave., Providence. 
MRS. C. GRANT SAVAGE, 
7 Elm St., Westerly. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
MRS. JOHN CARROLL COULTER, 
1516 Richland St., Columbia. 
MRS. THOMAS J. MAULDIN, 
Pickens. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
MRS. CHARLES A. 
536 Nebraska Ave., 
MRS. ASBURY FRANKLIN: LAITY, 
Yankton. 
TENNESSEE 
MRS. JOSEPH HAYES ACKLEN, 
Kensington Place & 24th Ave., ‘Nashville. 
MRS. OSCAR A. KNOX, 
1710 Ocoee St., Cleveland. » 
TEXAS 


MRS. WILLIAM PERRY HERRING McFADDIN, 


ae McFaddin Ave., Beaumont. 
706 Pine St., Texarkana. 


UTAH 
MRS. GEORGE RUDOLPH WHITMEYER, 


MRS. STEPHEN A. COBB. 
2553 Alden Ave., Salt Lake City. 
VERMONT 


MRS. = W. NORTON, 
Verge 

MISS “SHIRLEY FARR, 
Brandon. 


VIRGINIA 
MRS. NATHANIEL BEAMAN, 
1315 Westover Ave., Norfolk. 
MRS. CHARLES B. KEESEE, 
Church Street, Martinsville. 


WASHINGTON 
MRS. FRANK L. COOPER, 
716 Niles Ave., Everett, 
MRS. CHARLES X. LARRABEE, 
Hawthorne Road, Bellingham. 


MRS. PAUL O. REYMANN, 
Valley, Wheeling. 
MRS. GORY HOGG, 
“Homeland,” Lewisburg. 


WISCONSIN 
MRS. JOSEPH ACKROYD BRANSON, 
704 N. Broadway. DePere. 
MRS. WILLIAM i. CUDWORTH. 
2403 E. Belleview Place, Milwaukee. 


WYOMING 
MRS. ALFRED JOHNSON, 


Lusk. 
MRS. JOHN CORBETT, 
312 So. 10th St., Laramie. 


CHINA 
MRS. HAROLD S. DICKERSON, 
2444 Southway Drive, Columbus, Ohio. 
MRS. PHILIP HOWARD DUNBAR, 
9 Avenue Petain, Shanghai. 
CUBA 
MISS MARY ELIZABETH SPRINGER. 
Avenida de Wilson, No. 97, Vedado, Havana. 
MRS. EDWARD G. HARRIS, 
Calle 21 e Esquina, Havana. 
ENGLAND 
MRS. ADELAIDE BRAGG GILLESPIE, 
82 Avenue Rd.. Regents Park. don. 
MRS. BYRON GEORGE CLARK, 
1 Fitzjohn’s Mansions, Netherhall Gardens, N. W. 3 
London. 
FRANCE 
MRS. ALBERT N. CONNETT, Jr. 
39 Avenue Charles Floquet, Paris. 
MISS ADA HOWARD JOHNSON, 
The Dresden Apt., Washington, D. C. 
PANAMA 
MRS. ELWYN GREENE. 
Balboa Heights, Canal Zone. 
ITALY 
MISS JESSICA A. MORGAN 
Hotel Washington, Corso d’ lialia. Rome. 


HONORARY OFFICERS ELECTED FOR LIFE 


Honorary Presidents General 


MRS. WILLIAM CUMMING STORY, 
MRS. GEORGE THACHER GUERNSEY 


MRS. GEORGE MAYNARD MINOR. 
MRS. ANTHONY WAYNE COOK. 


MRS. ALFRED J. BROSSEAU 


Honorary Vice-Presidents General 


MRS. WILLIAM LINDSAY, 1906. 
MRS. J. MORGAN SMITH, 1911. 

MRS. WALLACE DELAFIELD, 1914. 
MRS. DRAYTON W. BUSHNELL, 1914. 
MRS. JOHN NEWMAN CAREY, 1916. 
MRS. GEORGE M. STERNBERG, a 


MRS. WILLIAM ESTEY, 1923, 1923. 


ULIUS J. ESTEY, 1923 
MRS. JOHN CAMPBELL, 192 
MRS. ELEANOR WASHINGTON HOWARD, 1927, 
MRS. THOMAS KITE, 1927. 
RS. ELIZA FERRY LEARY, 1930. 


M 
IRS. ALEXANDER ENNIS PATTON, 1931. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 1930-1931, 


CONSTITUTION HALL 
Mas. Hosaart, Presiding Officer 
Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, D. C. 
Mrs. Charles E. Herrick, Secretary 
3809 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, III. 
BETTER FILMS 


Mrs. Mitprep Lewis Russet, Chairman 
1222 North Sweetzer Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 


COMMITTEE ON CREDENTIALS 
Mrs. Henry Rosert, Jr., Chairman 
Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, D. C. 
CONSERVATION AND THRIFT 
Mrs. Cuarzes A. Fintey, Chairman 
818 Washington Blvd., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
CORRECT USE OF THE FLAG 
Mrs. Cuartes Brann, Chairman 
524 Scioto Street, Urbana, Ohio 
Mrs. Joun Mitter Horton, Honorary Chairman 
477 Delaware Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
D. A. R. MAGAZINE 
Mrs. James F. Donanue, Chairman 
2850 Chadbourne Road, Cleveland, Ohio 
D. A. R. STUDENT LOAN FUND 
Miss Marsorie A. Spautpinc, Chairman 
366 I St., Phillipsburg, Kans. 
ELLIS ISLAND 
Mrs. J. Warren Perkins, Chairman 
17 Hawthorne Ave., East Orange, N. J. 
GENEALOGICAL RESEARCH 
Mrs. G. B. Putter, Chairman 
The Cairo, Washington, D. C. (Calif.) 
GIRL HOME MAKERS 
Mrs. May Montcomery Smitu, Chairman 
21 Lancaster St., Worcester, Mass. 
Mrs. Wittiam B. Nerr, Honorary Chairman 
2561 Coventry Road, Cleveland, Ohio 


HISTORICAL AND LITERARY 
RECIPROCITY 


Mrs. Jonn W. Cuenautt, Chairman 
2217 Glenmary Ave., Louisville, Ky. 


HISTORICAL RESEARCH 
Mrs. Frora Myers Chairman 
2117 Highland Ave., Nashville, Tenn. 
INSIGNIA 
Mrs. Joun Brown Heron, Chairman 
601 South Linden Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
LEGISLATION IN U. S. CONGRESS 


Mrs. Frep C. Morcan, Chairman 
326 Main St., Saco, Me. 


MANUAL FOR IMMIGRANTS 
Miss Myra Hazarp, Chairman 
609 4th St., Corinth, Miss. 
MEMORIAL CONTINENTAL HALL 
LIBRARY 


Mrs. Russet, Macna, Chairman 
178 Madison Ave., Holyoke, Mass. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Mrs. WiLtiAM SHERMAN WALKER, Chairman 
Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, D. C. 


NATIONAL OLD TRAILS 


Mrs. Trice Moss, Chairman 
6017 Enright Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


PATRIOTIC EDUCATION 
Mrs. Cuarves E. Herrick, Chairman 
3809 Ellis Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


PATRIOTIC LECTURES AND 
LANTERN SLIDES 


Mrs. R. Winston Hott, Chairman 
1907 Kenyon St., Washington, D. C. 


PRESERVATION OF HISTORIC SPOTS 


Maras. Penetope J. ALLEN, Chairman 
1710 W. 48rd St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


PUBLICITY 


Mrs. Witu1am Lewis Dunne, Chairman 
2151 California St., Washington, D. C. 


RADIO 


Mrs. Jutian G. Goopuue, Chairman 
2714 Thayer St., Evanston, II. 


REAL DAUGHTERS 


Mrs. Benyamin L. Purcett, Chairman 
932 Park Ave., Richmond, Va., 


REVOLUTIONARY RELICS FOR 
MEMORIAL CONTINENTAL HALL 


Mrs. Samuet J. Kramer, Chairman 
395 Washington Ave., Pelham, N. Y. 


SONS AND DAUGHTERS OF THE 
REPUBLIC 
Mrs. I. B. McFartanp, Chairman 
1313 Castle Court, Houston, Tex. 


STATE AND CHAPTER BY-LAWS 


Mrs. Rosert J. Reep, Chairman 
Emerson Road, Woodside, Wheeling, W. Va. 


TRANSPORTATION 
Mrs. Euvcene H. Ray, Chairman 


The Weissenger-Gaulbert, Louisville, Ky. 
Mrs. Geratp L. Vice-Chairman 
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Historical - Dedicatory - Memorial 
BRONZE TABLETS 


by GORHAM 


One Hundred Years devoted to the finest Crafts- 
manship in Metal has created a tradition of 
excellence that is conscientiously observed in 
the design and execution of every Gorham 
Product. 


Gorham Bronze Tablets, erected by the D. A. R. 
and other patriotic organizations, will be found 
at countless places of historical interest in’* 
America. 


Our large library of designs and patterns affords 
an opportunity to procure distinctive tablets, 
appropriate for every need at modest cost. 


Suggestions, designs and estimates, will be fur- 
nished promptly upon request. 


Established 1831 
THE GORHAM CO. 
BRONZE DIVISION 
Providence Rhode Island 


Viola Root Cameron 


Genealogist 


ESTABLISHED IN 1913 


FAMILY HISTORIES 
COMPILED AND PUBLISHED 


COATS OF ARMS 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


521 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


57 CHANCERY LANE 


LONDON 

56. FAUBOURG SAINT-HONORE 
PARIS 

AMSTERDAM BERLIN 


WASHINGTON 
BICENTENNIAL MARKERS 


GEORGE WASH. NGTON 


MAMALPATSECHAPTER, D. A. R. 


Tree Markers, Historic Site Tablets and 
Memorial Plaques for those D. A. R. chapters 
participating in the nation-wide observance of 
the 200th anniversary of the birth of George 
Washington. 


Write for suggestions and prices, as well as a copy of our new 
D. A. R. marker and tablet folder. 


THE NEWMAN MFG. CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Patronize Our Apvertisers—It 


| 
| VNDER THE ROOFTREE Of THE INN. | 
WASHINGTON TARRIED 
IN NEW BRVNSWICK 
| ON THE ADJOINING SQVARE 
VPON THE ARRIVAL EXPRESS RIDES 
IN WHICH THE DOCVMENT WAS READ | 
|THE JERSEY BLVE CHAPTER 
REVOLVTION 
¥ 
| 


NATIONAL BRONZE 
TABLETS 
Metropolitan Bank MARKERS 


WASHINGTON, D. C. Write for Catalogue 


Oldest National Bank in “= - 
the District of Columbia 


Opposite United States Treasury 
NASHUA, N. H. 


ORGANIZED 1814 


OFFICERS “MADONNA OF THE TRAIL” 


W. WHITE ORDER BLANK 
P. JOHNSON of the D. A. R. 


. HOEHLING Please enter order for “‘Madonna of the Trail’ 
Vice-President and Trust Officer —— 


O 
H 
A 
F (if ordered through Chapters, such chapters oy retain 
reasurer 
L.. 


$1.00, forwarding the balance, $4.00, to the 
General.) 


SHIP PREPAID TO ADDRESS BELOW: 
Make remittance payable to Treasurer General 
N. 8. D. A. R. 


POO 


. P. HOLLINGSWORTH 
Asst. Trust Officer 


An Attractive Binder That Will Hold a Year’s 
Subscription of the D. A. R. Magazine 


No cutting, punching or mutilating. 
Magazines easily inserted or removed. 
It is strong and durable. 


An excellent way for chapters to keep 
their magazines for ready reference. 


50c additional for date stamped on 
back of binder (give years desired) 


Price $2.00 


Percentage to Constitution Hall Fund 


Checks and money orders payable to Bessie Bright. Send with orders to her in care of Magazine 
Office, Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, D. C. 


Patronize Our Apvertisers—It Hers 


